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Pericarditis  a  complication  and  segicela  of 
scarlatina.— Mortality  from  scarlatina. 
— Complications  of  scarlatina. — Cases  of 
pericarditis.  —  Period  of  accession  of 
pericarditis. — Character  of  scarlatina 
complicated  ivith  pericarditis — Connec- 
tion loit/i  affection  of  the  kidneys  and 
arthritic  pains. — Treatment. 
The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  abstracts  of 
the  causes  of  death  in  this  country  prepared 
by  the  Registrar- General,  suffices  to  indicate 
the  great  importance  of  scarlatina  as  a  cause 
of  mortality  in  this  country.     In  the  year 
1840,  the  mortality  in  England  and  Wales 
by  this  one  cause  alone  was  no  less  than 
19,816,  and  in  the  metropolis  1,954.  The 
mortaUtyfrom  this  cause  is  perhaps  rendered 
still  more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the 
mortality  of  two  very  important  diseases, 
viz.  small-pox  and  typhus.    In  the  same 
year,  viz.  1840,  the  number  of  deaths  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  small-pox  was  10,434, 
being  little  more  than  half  the  number  of 
deaths  from  scarlatina.    Again,  in  the  same 
year,  tlie  deaths  from  typhus  in  England  and 
Wales  were  17,177  ;  considerably  less  than 
the  deaths  from  scarlatina. 

The  importance  of  scarlatina  as  a  cause 
of  death  is  further  shewn  by  the  great  mor- 
tality which  this  disease  has  created  during 
the  thirteen  weeks  ending  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1844  :  the  deaths  from  scarlatina 
were  no  less  than  872  ;  while  the  number 
of  deaths  from  small-pox  and  measles,  al- 
though both  were  epidemic,  amounted  respec- 
tively to  571  and  385. 

The  abatement  of  the  mortality  by  scar- 
latina is  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  is  well  deserving  of  the  best  endeavours 
of  the  physician.  That  this  is  attainable  to 
at  least  a  certain  extent  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  remarkable  abatement  of  mor- 
tality by  the  two  diseases  which  have  been 
referred  to,  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
own  time,  is  pregnant  with  hope  for  a  similar 
result  in  the  case  of  scarlatina.  It  is  true 
that  in  respect  to  the  latter  disease  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  a  preventive  such  as  vac- 
cination, and  that  hitherto  no  external 
arrangements  have  been  found  to  arrest  its 
career,  as  draining,  ventilation,  and  sewerage, 
have  checked  the  ravages  of  continued  fever. 

The  reduction  of  the  mortality  by  scar- 
latina to  any  very  great  extent,  should  that 


ever  occur,  there  is  reason  to  believe  will  be 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  some  such  pro- 
cess as  inoculation  of  the  virus  of  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease,  or  of  a  milder  analogous 
disease,  to  some  improvement  in  external 
arrangements,  or  to  an  internal  revolution 
in  the  human  economy. 

But  that  the  mortality  of  scarlatina  may 
be  reduced  in  a  moderate  and  even  a  con- 
siderable degree  without  a  process  analogous 
to  vaccination,  without  the  discovery  of 
external  arrangements  protective  against  the 
disease,  or  by  a  revolution  in  the  human 
economy,  rendering  it  incapable  of  under- 
going the  disease,  or  less  prone  to  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Impi-oved  medicine  is 
capable  of  effecting  this,  and  until  other 
means  are  discovered,  it  must  suffice  to  use 
this  engine,  and  to  attain  this  end. 

Medicine  will  be  improved,  and  this  end 
attained,  according  as  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease is  accurate  and  complete,  and  every 
contribution  to  the  history  of  disease  must 
consequently  be  operative  to  the  end  of 
abating  mortality. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  history  of  scar- 
latina has  of  late  years  been  made  more 
accurate  and  satisfactory  under  the  able 
hands  of  Tweedie,  Burrows,  Wood,  Willis, 
and  others,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  por- 
trait. The  condition  of  certain  organs 
during  the  disease  is  not  well  known,  the 
complications  which  are  wont  to  arise  are, 
there  is  reason  to  conjecture,  not  all  fiiUy 
made  out,  and  the  nature  and  importance, 
and  relations  of  some  pathological  changes, 
particularly  of  the  kidney  and  the  skin, 
which  are  wont  to  arise,  it  is  all  but  certain, 
have  yet  to  receive  much  important  eluci- 
dation. 

A  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plications and  sequelae  of  scarlatina  will 
prove  highly  salutary,  both  by  leading  to  an 
increase  of  precaution  with  a  view  to  their 
prevention,  and  to  an  improvement  in  the 
treatment.  It  is  with  this  impression  that 
we  have  ventured  to  request  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  a  few  facts  connected  with 
this  disease  which  have  lately  fallen  under 
our  notice.  It  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  these  facts  will  form  an  useful  contri- 
bution to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
lead  to  increased  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
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medical  practitioners  when  treating  scar- 
latina. 

It  has  been  long  familiarly  known  that 
scarlatina  is  liable  to  be  complicated  with 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  its  investing 
membranes,  of  the  cervical  glands,  and  with 
coma.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  peri- 
carditis has  been  commonly  taught  as  a  com- 
plication of  this  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  three  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  in  our 
practice  within  the  last  few  months,  has  con- 
vinced us  tliat  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium not  unfrequently  complicates  scar- 
latina, and  has  induced  us  to  refer  to  the 
various  esteemed  writers  on  scarlatina,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  what  notice  this 
complication  has  received. 

A  few  writers  on  scarlatina  allude  to  peri- 
carditis as  a  compUcation.  Dr.  George 
Burrows  alludes  briefly  to  this  event,  in  the 
article  Scarlatina,  in  the  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. Dr.  Robert  Willis,  in  an  able  article 
on  Anasarca  after  Scarlatina,  in  the  10th 
No.  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  remarks,  that  in  ex- 
amining the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of 
scarlet-fever,  he  has  sometimes  found  in- 
flammation of  the  pericardium,  and  occa- 
sionally traces  of  endocarditis. 

Some  writers,  also,  on  carditis,  have  re- 
marked that  this  disease  occasionally  arises 
as  a  complication  of  scarlatina.    Dr.  Joy, 
in  the  article  Carditis,  in  the  Library  of 
Medicine,  says  :    "  Pericarditis  frequently 
makes  its  appearance  in  connection  with  the 
eruptive  fevers,  and  more  especially  with 
scarlatina:"  and  Dr.  Copland,  under  the 
head  Pericarditis,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Me- 
dicine, remarks,  that  "  internal  carditis  ap- 
pears at  an  advanced  stage  of,  or  durmg 
convalescence  from,  either  of  the  eruptive 
fevers."    Rilliet  and  Barthez,  at  page  211 
of  their  joint  work  entitled  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies des  Enfants,  writing  on  diseases  produc- 
tive of  pericarditis,  have  this  passage  :— "  H 
en  est  deux,  toute-fois  la  scarlatine  et  le  rheu- 
matisme,  qui  nous  semblent,  quoique  dans  des 
circonstances  bien   difl"erentes,  predisposer 
plus  que  les  autres  a  cette  comphcation ;  le 
rheumatisme  par  analogic  de  nature,  la  scarla- 
tine par  la  facilite  avec  laquelle  elle  se 
complique  de  I'inflammation  des  membranes 

sereuses."  ^  •  • 

Puchelt,  who  published  at  Leipsic,  in 
1824,  a  short  dissertation  entitled,  "  De 
Carditide  Infantum  Commentarius."  men- 
tions scarlatina,  along  with  many  other  dis- 
s  as  a  cause  of  carditis.  He  does  not 
say  that  any  of  the  cases  of  carditis  which 


eases,  as  a 

say  that  an^       —    .  ,  , 

feU  under  his  own  observation  were  precedea 
by  scarlatina.  Referring  to  Krukenbergius, 
he  says  "  Passim  carditidis  cum  morbillis 
et  scarlatina  conjunct^,  sed  obiter,  men- 


tionem  facit,  aliquot  ab  ipso  relatse  historiee 
ejusdem  suspicionem  in  nobis  movent." 

On  the  other  hand,  several  very  able 
writers  and  much  esteemed  authorities  both 
on  carditis  and  scarlatina,  make  no  allusion 
whatever  in  their  writings  to  pericarditis  as 
a  complication  of  scarlatina.    Burserius,  in 
his  Institutes  of  Medicine,  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  pericarditis,  although  he  says  that 
in  the  bodies  of  several  persons  who  died  of 
scarlet-fever  at  Florence  in  1717,  the  lungs, 
pleura,  intercostal  muscles,  diaphragm,  kid- 
neys, and  intestines,  were  found  more  or  less 
inflamed.    Dr.  Wells,  who  was  amongst  the 
first  English  physicians  who  vrrote  upon 
anasarca  as  a  sequela  of  scarlet-fever,  makes 
no  mention  of  pericarditis  in  his  paper  pub- 
hshed  in  1806.     Dr.  William  Wood,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  his  detailed  and  careful  ac- 
count of  the  epidemic  scarlet-fever  of  1835-6, 
published  in  the  47th  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is  equally 
silent  on  this  subject.    But  in  this  instance, 
as  in  others,  the  silence  may  have  arisen 
from  the  disease  having  been  overlooked 
rather  than  from  its  non-occurrence.  This 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  paper — "  but  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  symptoms  indicating  an  affection 
of  the  head  and  chest  were  connected  with 
the  oedematous  state,  there  was  more  or  less 
general  febrile  excitement,  and  the  pulse 
was  occasionally  remarkably  frequent,  with 
the  heart  beating  tumultuously." 

Dr.  George  Hamilton,  of  Falkirk,  who 
published  a  careful  account  of  an  epidemic 
of  scarlet-fever,  in  the  47th  vol.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
does  not  once  allude  to  the  subject.  Dr. 
Hope,  in  his  paper  on  Pericarditis,  in  the 
Cyclopffidia  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Great  Vessels,  makes  no  mention  of  scai-- 
latina  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Tweedie,  in  his  valuable  contribution  on 
scarlatina  in  the  same  work,  does  not  allude 
to  pericarditis  as  a  complii^ation  of  this 
exanthesis.     Dr.  Watson,  in  his  very  prac- 
tical Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
does  not  place  pericarditis  amongst  the 
comphcations  of  scarlatina,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  that  the  affections  of  the 
joints  similative  of  rheumatism,  occurring  in 
the  course  of  scarlatina,  may  be  distinguished 
from  true  rheumatism  by  the  absence  of 
imphcation  of  the  heart.    He  adds,  that  in 
no  instance  of  tumid  joints  occurring  in  the 
course  of  scarlatina  did  the  heart  become 
affected.    Further,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  profession  at  large  is  not  sufliciently 
aware  that  pericarditis  is  liable  to  coraphcate 
scarlatina.    In  conversation  with  many  well- 
informed  members  of  the  profession,  both 
physicians  and  general  practitioners,  we  have 
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found  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  not  at  all  cognizant  of  this  complication 
of  scarlatina.  . 

It  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  the  profession, 
that  although  pericarditis,  as  a  complication 
of  scarlatma,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  novelty, 
that  the  subject  is  nevertheless  worthy  of 
being  submitted  to  its  attention,  on  account 
of  the  omission  of  the  subject  altogether  by 
many  esteemed  writers,  of  what  Dr.  Watson 
says  of  its  non-occurrence  in  cases  of  tumid 
joints,  a  statement  scarcely  corresponding  with 
our  experience,  and  on  account  of  its  being 
comparatively  unknown  to  many  members 
of  the  profession. 

The  profession  will  agree  with  us,  we 
doubt  not,  in  the  opinion,  that  every  one 
of  its  members  should  be  fully  informed  on 
this  point,  both  on  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance and  danger  of  the  complication, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  pericarditis, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  in  any  other  disease, 
the  benefit  of  prompt  treatment  is  most 
happily  displayed,  and  in  which  the  evil  of 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  is 
most  strikingly  and  perniciously  exhibited. 
For  a  happy  issue  of  this  complication  it  is 
peculiarly  necessary  that  the  practitioner's 
efforts  be  made  "  dicto  citius." 

The  writer  is  further  encouraged  to  lay 
this  paper  before  the  profession,  from  the 
assurance  he  has  that  few  discoveries  in  the 
history  of  disease  have  contributed  more  to 
the  safety  of  the  afflicted  than  the  almost 
recent  discovery  of  the  very  common  con- 
nection between  acute  rheumatism  and 
pericarditis. 

Case  I. — J.  S.,  aet.  4  years,  a  fine  healthy 
boy,  became  affected  with  scarlatina  about  the 
beginning  of  last  June.  The  disease  was 
smart,  attended  with  considerable  pyrexia. 
The  throat  was  much  inflamed  and  swollen  ; 
the  eruption  was  general  and  vivid,  and  the 
cuticle  desquamated  freely.  The  child  was 
recovering  his  health,  and  was  going  out  a 
little  into  the  open  air,  when,  about  three 
weeks  from  the  accession  of  the  exanthera, 
the  scrotum  was  observed  to  be  swollen. 
From  this  time  the  surface  of  the  body  began 
to  swell,  and  the  patient  became  much  en- 
larged from  effusion  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  cliild  was  taken  to  one  of  the  hospitals, 
where  he  became  an  out-patient.  Under 
the  treatment  pursued,  the  anasarca  greatly 
diminished,  but  the  child's  general  health, 
notwithstanding,  became  deteriorated. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  I  accidentally 
saw  the  patient,  when  I  was  requested  to 
prescribe  for  him.  There  was  then  very 
little  effusion  in  the  cellular  structure  under 
the  integuments,  the  left  testis  was  enlarged, 
and  fluctuated,  effusion  within  the  right 
pleural  cavity  was  indicated  by  dulness  on 


percussion,  absence  of  respiration,  and  by 
decided  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  right 
side.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  very 
rapid,  violent,  and  tumultuous.  There  was 
great  dyspnoea  ;  the  patient  preferred  the 
erect  position  ;  he  moved  incessantly,  so  as 
to  oppose  great  difficulty  to  an  accurate 
examination  with  the  stethoscope.  The 
pulse  was  140  per  minute,  small  and  irri- 
table ;  respiration  was  60  per  minute  ;  urine 
non-albuminous  ;  the  countenance  indicated 
the  greatest  anxiety ;  the  features  were  sharp  ; 
the  countenance  pallid,  and  the  eyes  active 
and  bright.  The  patient  was  very  weak,  and 
evidently  dying.  Spirits  of  nitrous  sether  and 
cordials  were  ordered.  He  rapidly  became 
worse  till  the  1st  September.  He  was  then 
seized  with  great  restlessness.  He  called  out 
in  the  most  urgent  manner,  and  frequently 
attempted  to  vomit.  He  died  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

Auto2)sy. — 13  hours  after  death,  the  body 
was  inspected.  Thorax. — The  pericardium 
was  intimately  attached  to  the  pleura-cos- 
talis,  and  contained  about  six  ounces  of  thick 
sero -purulent  fluid,  which  rushed  out  as 
soon  as  the  scalpel  reached  the  cavity.  The 
pericardium  was  much  thickened,  both  where 
it  formed  the  containing  sac,  and  where  it 
invested  the  heart.  The  free  surface  of  that 
part  which  formed  the  bag  was  covered  with 
shreds  and  patches  of  lymph,  of  a  faint 
yellow  colour,  while  the  membrane  itself 
was  of  a  rosy  hue.  That  part  of  the  peri- 
cardium which  invested  the  heart  and  the 
commencement  of  the  great  vessels  was 
covered  with  a  dense  rough  coating  of  co- 
agulated lymph.  A  few  loose  bands  of  false 
membrane  connected  the  free  surface  of  the 
pericardium  and  that  part  of  the  membrane 
which  invested  the  anterior  part  of  the 
heart.    We  add  the  other  morbid  signs. 

The  pleura  pulmonalis  of  the  left  side  was 
connected  with  the  pleura  costalis  by  means 
of  a  few  thin  adhesions.  The  cavity  of  the 
right  pleura  was  occupied  by  sero-purulent 
fluid  of  a  green  colour,  inoffensive.  The 
right  lung  was  solidified,  shrunk,  and  re- 
tracted, lying  alongside  the  vertebral  column. 
The  air  cells  were  totally  obliterated ;  a  few 
of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  were  solidified. 

The  abdomen.— ThQ  peritoneal  cavity 
contained  about  four  ounces  of  green  sero- 
purulent  fluid  of  less  consistence  than  that 
found  in  the  thorax.  Several  adhesions 
were  found  between  the  anterior  part  of  the 
liver  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  peri- 
toneal  covering  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 
Various  pieces  of  smooth  lymph  were  seen 
lying  upon  the  liver  ;  one  piece  of  this  sub- 
stance, in  the  form  of  a  band,  accompanied 
the  round  ligament.  The  liver  was  large, 
and  contained  much  blood,  and  the  gall  blad- 
der  was  distended.  The  stomach  and  smaller 
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intestines  were  large,  tlie  caput  ctecum  coli, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  the  colon ,  were  much 
i-educecl  in  size.  The  colon,  in  no  part,  ex- 
ceeded the  little  finger  in  size,  and  it  was 
much  corrugated.  The  spleen  was  healthy. 
The  kidneys  were  large  and  firm,  3j  inches 
in  length.  The  surface  was  mottled  from 
the  presence  of  minute  vessels  on  the  cor- 
tical substance,  which  was  somewhat  pale  ; 
a  condition  noticed  by  Dr.  Willis  in  some 
cases  of  anasarca  after  scarlatina.  The  cor- 
tical substance  throughout,  although  pallid, 
contained  many  small  vessels,  and  a  few 
very  minute  granules.  The  left  kidney 
weighed  two  ounces  and  thirty  grains  ;  the 
right,  two  ounces  and  ninety  grains. 

The  cavity  of  the  left  tunica  vaginalis  was 
obliterated,  except  for  a  small  space  in  front 
of  the  testis.  It  had  been  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory action,  and  adhesion  had  taken  place. 
The  small  remaining  cavity  was  filled  with 
two  drachms  of  sero-purulent  fluid  of  a 
green  colour  and  of  a  very  thick  consistence. 
The  testis  was  healthy. 

Case  II.— 16th  Nov.  1844.— Frederick 
Cook,  aged  6  years,  a  well-grown  stout  boy, 
enjoying  on  the  whole  good  health,  is  reported 
to  have  suffered  an  attack  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region  of  an  inflammatory  charac- 
ter some  years  ago,  from  which  he  made  a 
perfect  recovery.    He  was  in  perfect  health 
till  seven  days  ago,  when  he  was  found  to 
be  aihng.    The  illness  proved  to  be  scarla- 
tina ;  the  eruption  came  out  on  the  second 
day,  was  vivid  and  general  throughout  the 
body,  and  disappeared  on  the  fifth  day. 
During  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
prsecordial  region  ;  he  became  exceedingly 
restless,  agitated,  and  he  endeavoured  to  lie 
with  his  shoulders  raised,  and  inclining  to 
the  right  side.    The  mother  remarked  vio- 
lent palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  becoming 
apprehensive,  requested  the  writer  to  see  her 
child.    He  was  seen  within  twelve  hours  of 
the  seizure.    He  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  increased  by  pressure 
in  the  epigastric  region,  and  by  coughing. 
The  soft  parts  at  the  preecordial  region  are 
lifted  to  an  unusually  great  extent  by  the 
apex  of  the  heart.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
is  much  stronger  than  natural,  and  is  felt 
over  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  left 
side  of  thorax,  from  the  second  rib  down- 
wards.   The  hand  is  lifted  by  the  impulse, 
as  is  likewise  the  stethoscope  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  cause  considerable  rubbing  on  the 
ear,  which  might  be  mistaken  lor  rubbmg 
sound  proceeding  from  the  heart.    The  most 
cautious    examination    discovers  neither 
rubbing  nor  bellows  sound.    The  patient  is 
troubled  with  a  frequent  short  cough.  Hie 
pulse  is  regular,  full,  and  120  per  mmu  e. 
The  expression  of  face  is  anxious,  and  tUe 


eye  indicates  alarm.  Bowels  open.  Urine 
rather  scanty,  high  in  colour,  and  deposits 
sediment  of  lithate  of  ammonia. 

Vencesectio  ad  uncias  duas.  MisturaVini 
Antimonii  Potasso-Tartratis,  et  Nitratis 
Potassse,  S£epe  sumenda.  Capiat  grana 
duo  Calomelanos  quaque  tertia  hora. 
Applieentur  hirudines  tres  priecordiis. 

17th. — The  blood  was  slightly  cupped, 
had  no  huffy  coat ;  the  serum  was  straw-co- 
loured, specific  gravity  1025.  The  patient 
has  been  much  better,  he  has  passed  a  good 
night,  and  the  pain  is  much  abated  ;  throb- 
bing at  praecordia  is  considerably  reduced, 
but  the  heart's  action  is  still  unusually 
great ;  pulse  120  and  full ;  cough  is  less 
frequent,  face  is  less  anxious  :  leeches  bled 
well ;  stools  frequent,  of  green  colour ; 
urine  paler,  reddens  litmus  ;  heat  gives  no 
precipitate. 

Repetantur  Pulveres  et  Mistura,  et  appli- 
eentur hirudines  tres  prsecordiis. 

18th. — Patient  is  easier,  less  pain  in  re- 
gion of  heart,  palpitation  further  reduced, 
pulse  112,  complains  of  pain  in  the  nape  of 
neck  and  in  right  wrist,  aggravated  by  mo- 
tion. He  cries  with  the  pain  of  wrist,  when 
he  exerts  that  part,  as  in  endeavouring  to  sit 
up  in  bed.  Several  green  stools  ;  urine  pale, 
deposits  lithate  of  ammonia,  reddens  litmus  ; 
specific  gravity  1020  ;  neither  heat  nor  nitric 
acid  gives  precipitate  of  albumen. 

Repetantur  Mistura  et  Pulveres  Calomelo- 
nos.  Capiat  Unguenti  Hydrargyri  For- 
tioris,  grana  quiiique,  bis  in  die.  Ap- 
plicetur  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  For- 
tioris  prsecordiis. 

19th. — No  pain  in  region  of  heart ;  pal- 
pitations further  reduced  ;  pulse  100. 

Repetantur  Mist.  Pulveres,  et  Unguentum 
Hydrargyri  et  interne  et  externe.  Ap- 
plicetur  Empl.  LyttK  pra;cordiis. 

20th.— Pulse  100  ;  no  pain  in  region  of 
heart;  countenance  placid;  appetite  re- 
turning. 

Repetantur  Medicamenta. 
22d.— Is  sitting  up  in  bed  ;  scarcely  any 
paiu  in  nape  of  neck  or  wrist ;  complains  of 
teeth  being  very  painful,  but  the  gums  are 
not  swollen.  No  rubbing  or  bellows  sound 
to  be  heard.  • 

Sumat.  Misturam  Rhei  et  Magnesiee,  cum 

opus  sit  pro  ttlvo  laxanda. 
After  the  lapse  of  ten  days,  during  which 
the  patient  had  boeu  sitting  ui)  out  of  bed, 
he  became  the  subject  of  anasarca  with  albu- 
minaria,  in  the  course  of  which  sevei;al  cir- 
cunistances  of  interest  were  noted,  bu 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  It  wiU 
sulhce  to  say,  that  under  the  use  o  gentian 
and  spirits  of  nitrous  Jcther,  together  with 
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the  warm-bath  and  wine,  the  swelling  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  the  urine  becanae  perfectly 
healthy.  At  the  present  time  (18th  Dec.), 
the  patient  is  strong,  runs  about  the  house, 
and  is  rapidly  regaining  his  florid  colour. 
The  heart's  action  is  still,  however,  abnor- 
mally increased  to  a  slight  extent. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  to  mention  that 
the  patient  was  visited  at  my  request  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Dalton,  of  the  Northern  Dispen- 
sary, a  few  days  after  the  onset  of  pericar- 
ditis, and  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
heart  having  been  the  seat  of  active  inflam- 
mation within  the  few  preceding  days.  There 
is  one  point  of  interest  in  this  case  which 
may  be  here  mentioned  with  advantage  ;  the 
patient  frequently  felt  faint  during  the  course 
of  the  anasarca,  and  the  pulse  of  the  right 
wrist  would  frequently  become  impercep- 
tible, that  at  the  left  continuing  perceptible, 
but  very  weak.  The  other  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  this  case  shall  be  laid  before  the  pro- 
fession ere  long,  together  with  the  histories 
of  several  other  interesting  cases  of  anasarca 
following  scarlatina,  which  it  is  believed  will 
throw  some  new  and  valuable  light  on  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  and  lead  to  a  more 
discriminating  treatment  of  this  sequela  of 
scarlatina. 

With  a  view  to  remove  all  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  one  respecting 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  heart,  it  was  de- 
termined to  submit  the  patient  to  an  eminent 
stethoscopist.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Kcppel  Street, 
was  good  enough  to  examine  him,  and  the 
following  is  his  report.  The  examination 
took  place  on  the  30th  December.  "  Pulse 
at  right  wrist  smaller  and  weaker  than  at 
left ;  impulse  of  heart  too  strong,  heaving, 
and  felt  over  a  considerably  larger  space 
than  natural ;  sounds  of  heart  healthy, 
with  perhaps  a  trace  of  murmur  below  nip- 
ple ;  dulness  over  heart  extends  to  upper 
border  of  fourth  rib,  and  extends  transversely 
two  inches ;  apex  of  heart  beats  between 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  There  is  moderate 
hypertrophy.    Respiratory  sounds  healthy. 

Case  III.— 2  7th  Dec.  1 844.— John  Jones, 
set.  9,  well  grown,  of  previous  good  health,  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  was  seized  with 
scarlatina  nine  weeks  ago.  The  eruption  was 
general,  and  remained  out  two  or  three  days  ; 
the  throat  was  affected  to  a  slight  extent 
only.  The  patient  complained  of  pain  in 
chest,  and  "thumping  and  knocking"  of 
the  heart  during  the  period  of  the  eruption. 
At  the  same  time  be  suffered  severe  pains  all 
over  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  ankles, 
which  appeared  to  the  mother  slightly 
swollen.  The  urine  was  scanty,  and  caused 
pain  when  voided.  The  medical  attendant 
said  that  the  boy  was  suffering  from  iileurisy, 
and  applied  leeches  to  the  chest.  The  pa- 
tient improved,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 


days  he  was  again  seized  with  what  was  called 
a  pleuritic  attack,  when  he  was  again  treated 
by  leeching.  From  this  he  made  an  incom- 
plete recovery,  and  has  been  ailing  more  or 
less  ever  since  ;  the  "  thumping"  of  heart 
still  continuing,  with  occasional  pain.  Such 
is  the  report  of  the  mother  and  of  the  patient. 

At  present,  the  face  is  decidedly  of  a  livid 
hue  ;  the  expression  is  anxious  and  timid  ; 
the  pulse  is  feeble,  100  per  minute,  weaker 
and  smaller  at  right  wrist  than  at  left.  The 
impulse  of  heart  is  increased  both  in  force 
and  in  extent ;  it  lifts  the  hand  and  the  ste- 
thoscope :  there  is  no  bellows  sound,  nor 
can  any  rubbing  be  heard.  The  patient 
starts  much  during  sleep  ;  tongue  clean ; 
bowels  open  ;  appetite  good.  The  external 
jugular  veins  are  unduly  distended,  and  the 
patient  lies  on  his  right  side.  Urine  is 
plentiful,  of  a  light  amber  colour  ;  specific 
gravity  1025  ;  heat  and  nitric  acid  give  no 
precipitate  ;  reddens  litmus  paper.  Slight 
counter-irritation  was  applied,  and  a  mixture 
of  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus  and  Sesqui-car- 
bonate  of  Soda  was  ordered  ;  a  few  doses  of 
Hydrargyum  c.  Greta  were  also  prescribed. 
He  improved  considerably  under  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  impulse  of  heart  abated  con- 
siderably. On  the  30th  December,  at  our 
request.  Dr.  Taylor  examined  the  patient. 
No  doubt  of  the  heart  being  diseased,  certainly 
not  to  a  great  extent,  was  entertained,  yet  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  request  the  opinion  of 
another  physician.  The  following  is  his 
report: — "Face  and  lips  somewhat  livid; 
impulse  of  heart  perhaps  slightly  increased 
in  force  and  in  extent ;  sounds  of  heart 
healthy ;  less  vesicular  respiration  in  left 
than  in  right  lung  inferiorly ;  percussion 
duller  on  left  side  ;  both  sides  measure  alike 
frooi  spine  to  sternum ;  vocal  resonance 
much  the  same  on  both  sides ;  pulse  at 
right  wrist  is  weaker  than  at  left  wrist. 

12th  Jan. — The  patient  has  for  the  last 
few  days  taken  a  mkture  of  iodide  of  iron. 
He  is  now  stronger,  and  experiences  no  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.  On  placing  him 
before  the  window,  the  left  mammary  region 
is  seen  to  be  more  prominent  than  the  right, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  seen  to  move 
the  soft  parts  more  than  natural.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  the 
left  nipple  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than 
a  line  drawn  from  the  same  point  to  the  right 
nipple. 

From  the  occurrence  of  two  unequivocal 
cases  of  pericarditis,  and  of  a  third  of 
perhaps  a  doubtful  character,  in  the  practice 
of  one  physician,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  it  ajipears  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  this  complication  is  by  no  means  rare. 

The  comparative  infrequency  of  its  detec- 
tion is  not  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
foregoing  supposition.  Many  circumstances 
conspire  to  render  it  possible  that  the  com- 
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plication  may  liave  been  overlooked.  Scar- 
latina is  a  disease  of  children,  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  their  maladies,  at  least  in 
this  country,  have  not  received  that  large 
measure  of  attention  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  the  diseases  of  adults.  Children 
iu-e  rarely  admitted  into  tlie  great  hospitals 
of  this  country,  where  disease  is,  in  a  pre- 
eminent manner,  most  amply  investigated, 
by  the  highest  order  of  physicians.  It  is 
consistent  with  fact,  to  say,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  scarlatina  cases  fall  into  the 
hands  of  gentlemen  in  general  practice, 
whose  extensive  engagements  preclude  for 
the  most  part  their  paying  very  great  at- 
tention to  the  less  striking  features  of  disease, 
and  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  making 
post-mortem  examinations.  Further,  the  de- 
tection of  pericarditis  is  attended  with  conside- 
rable difficulty.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  point  this 
out  in  the  following  passage.  "  Les  symp- 
tomes  de  la  pericardite  ne  sont  pas  faciles 
a  constater  chez  les  enfants.  Le  pen  d'abon- 
dance  des  produits  phlegmasiques,  la  coin- 
cidence d'autres  affections  graves,  qui  detour- 
nentl'attention  del'observateur,  ou  masquent 
les  principaux  phenomenes,  I'absence  de  la 
douleur,  ou  la  difficulte  que  Ton  eprouve  a  la 
constater,  I'agitation,  I'anxiete  des  petits 
malades,  qui  empechent  quelquefois  I'appli- 
cation  de  I'oreUle  a  la  partie  anterieure  du 
thorax,  sont  autant  de  causes  qui  s'opposent 
a  ce  que  I'on  puisse  reconnaitre  facilement  la 
plegmasie." — p.  205. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  not  a 
few  cases  of  organic  alteration  of  heart,  even 
in  adults,  may  owe  their  origin  to  scarlatina 
which  had  occurred  during  infancy  or  child- 
hood. The  attack  of  pericarditis  may  have 
been  altogether  overlooked,  and  the  chronic 
disease  to  which  it  has  given  rise  may  not 
have  attained  to  such  a  height  as  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  patient  himself,  until 
many  years  have  rolled  past.  Further,  re- 
cerit  experience  seems  to  show,  that  pericar- 
ditis is  perhaps  occasionally  not  incapable  of 
spontaneous  cure,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
this  complication  may  arise  and  disappear 
■without  the  occurrence  ever  being  suspected. 
We  would  warn,  however,  the  practitioner 
against  supineness  under  this  view  of  spon- 
taneous recovery.  He  must  act  as  if  he  felt 
he  had  an  ever  active  and  dangerous  enemy 
to  contend  against.  KvaKTOs  KaOfvSovTos  ol 
\uoi  cppvaTTOvrai. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection 
vrMi  the  question  of  the  frequency  of  peri- 
carditis as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  that 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  affection  has 
been  noticed,  during  which  time  disease  has 
been  subjected  to  a  narrow  and  strict  scrutiny 
by  instructed  eyes,  which  was  formerly 
almost  unknown  in  any  department  of  me- 
dical science. 

It  is  anticipated  that  diligent  inquiry  will 


not  unfrequently  succeed  in  detecting  this 
complication  for  the  future,  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  so  momentous  a  complica- 
tion be  early  discovered,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  speedily  put  down. 

These  objects,  viz.  an  eariy  discovery  of  the 
complication  and  a  speedy  extinction  of  the 
evil,  will  meet  with  much  impediment  if  the 
profession  be  only  partially  informed  on  the 
subject,  or  if  there  be  permitted  to  prevail 
an  idea  that  the  complication  is  only  of  very 
rare  occurrence  :  Puchelt  iias  aptly  expressed 
the  danger  from  this  source.  "  Nihil  autem 
magis  diagnosi  justse  versque  obest  quam 
prsBconcepta  de  raritate  morbi  cujusdam  sen- 
tentia  ;  qui  enim  rarissimus  habetur  morbus 
raro  quoque  venit  in  mentem  medici,  et  ubi 
adest  aut  omnino  non,  aut  justo  serins  cog- 
noscitur."— Z)e  Cardidite  Infantum  Com. 
meniarius. 

Period  of  accession  of  pericarditis. — It 
is  impossible  to  say  positively  at  what 
period  of  the  exanthem  the  affection  of  the 
heart  supervened  in  the  first  case,  for  its  pre- 
sence was  not  suspected  till  the  child  was 
dying.  But  from  the  appearance  which  the 
heart  presents,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease 
had  existed  at  an  early  period.  In  the  second 
case,  the  symptoms  of  pericarditis  were 
strongly  manifested  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
exanthem,  and  two  days  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  In  the  third  case, 
the  knocking  of  the  heart,  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  that  organ,  took  place  during  the 
period  of  the  eruption.  Thus  in  two  of 
these  three  cases  the  pericarditic  inflamma- 
tion took  place  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  illness,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  such  was  the  case  also  with  the  other. 

Character  of  the  scarlet  fever. — In  all 
the  three  cases  there  was  what  might  be 
called  considerable  inflammatory  fever ;  the 
eruption  was  vivid,  and  remained  out  the 
usual  time.  The  fauces  in  all  the  cases 
were  more  or  less  inflamed  and  swollen.  The 
urine,  in  the  case  of  the  boy  Cook,  was 
scanty  and  high  coloured  before  pericarditis 
supervened ;  in  the  case  of  the  boy  Jones, 
the  urine  is  said  to  have  been  scanty  and 
high-coloured  during  the  eruption.  In  the 
other  case,  viz.  that  which  terminated  fatally, 
the  urine  is  reported  to  have  been  blood-red 
and  scanty  from  an  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Latterly  it  contained  no  albumen. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  reported  to 
have  been  unusually  red  in  the  case  which 
terminated  fatally;  in  the  case  of  the  boy 
Cook  ;  the  tongue  was  red  with  elevated 
papilliE  ;  in  that  of  the  boy  Jones  the  condi- 
tion is  unknown.  Anarsaca  of  a  very  decided 
character  showed  itself  in  the  cases  of  J.  S. 
and  the  boy  Cook,  the  swelling  being  general : 
in  the  third  case,  that  of  the  boy  Jones,  it  is 
rejjorted  by  the  mother  that  the  face  was 
swollen  some  time  after  the  eruption.  The 
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skin  was  very  dry  and  desquamated  freely  in 
the  fatal  case,  and  in  that  of  the  boy  Cook. 

Painful  affections  of  the  joints  occurred  in 
the  cases  of  Cook  and  Jones:  the  boy 
Cook  suffered  much  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  in  the  right  wrist;  Jones  ex- 
perienced pain  all  over  the  body,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  ankles.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
arthritic  pains  were  experienced  in  the  fatal 
case,  but  the  patient,  from  a  very  early  period 
of  the  disease,  cried  much  whenever  he  was 
handled. 

No  information  whatever  is  given  of  the 
character  of  the  scarlatina  in  the  cases  com- 
plicated with  pericarditis,  by  any  of  the 
writers  who  have  noticed  this  complication. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  Burrows,  Copland,  Joy, 
and  others,  are  alike  silent  on  this  important 
point,  at  least  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain.  But  Dr.  Willis  has  informed 
us,  that  all,  or  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which 
post-mortem  signs  of  pericarditis  were  found, 
had  been  conjoined  with  anasarca. 

In  a  case  of  carditis  related  by  Kruken- 
bergius  which  followed  scarlatina — "  cutis 
erat  sicca,  squalida,  non  adeo  calida,  urina 
parca  et  turbida  sanguinem  in  se  continere 
videbatnr.  Aliquot  diebus  prseterlapsis 
facies  turget." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  the  patients 
were  males,  and  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Causes  of  pericardiac  com2)lica(ion. — 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  three  cases  above  related, 
and  of  the  pathology  of  scarlet  fever,  it  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  conclude  that  pericarditis, 
when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  this  ex- 
anthem,  may  owe  its  origin  to  two  different 
sources,  viz.  the  presence  of  the  specific 
poison  in  the  blood,  acting  as  a  local  irritant, 
and  extending  throughout  all  the  membranes 
and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  presence  of 
crystallizable  compounds  in  the  blood  which 
should  have  been  eliminated  from  the  system 
by  means  of  the  kidneys,  but  which  in  con- 
sequence of  disease  of  these  emunctories  are 
not  unfrequently  retained  in  the  circulation. 

With  regard  to  pericarditis  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  specific  poisons  in  the 
blood,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  analogous 
to  local  inflammations  which  are  wont  to 
complicate  continued  fever,  small-pox,  and 
measles,  during  the  first  few  days  of  their 
career.  Arising  in  this  manner,  pericarditis 
may  be  expected  to  occur  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  i.  e.  during  the  eruption,  or 
at  the  time  it  should  appear. 

So  long  ago  as  1806,  Dr.  Wells  said, — 
"  Possibly  the  inflammation  of  the  internal 
metnhranes,  if  it  ever  does  exist,  may  be 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  skin 
during  the  original  fever." 

That  pericarditis  should  occur  in  the  course 
of,  or  subsequent  to  scarlatina,  is  not  sur- 
prising.   It  is  well  ascertained  that  pericar- 


ditis  is  liable  to  follow  obstructive  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  and  it  is  further  familiar  to  all, 
that  obstructive  disease  of  the  kidney  is  not 
uncommon  during  the  convalescent  period  of 
scarlet  fever.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  explain  the  circumstance,  did  pericarditis 
not  occur  under  circumstances  known  to  be 
productive  of  inflammation  of  other  serous 
membranes.  While  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  three  cases  which  have  been  re- 
lated did  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  first 
mentioned  source,  viz.  the  presence  of  the 
specific  poison  in  the  blood,  we  are  much 
disposed  to  think,  that  in  all  the  cases,  but 
particularly  in  the  fatal  case,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  boy  Cook,  the  complication  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  disorder  of  the  kidney. 
In  both  of  these  cases  extensive  anasarca 
followed  ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the  mother 
reported  that  the  face  of  the  patient  was 
decidedly  swollen,  and  that  the  urine  was 
scanty  and  of  high  colour. 

But  in  the  cases  of  Jones  and  Cook,  it 
may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  preceded  the  disorder  of 
the  kidney.  Now  certain  facts  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  but  which  need 
not  be  detailed  at  length  here,  have  demon- 
strated the  fact,  that  the  kidney  is  liable  to 
be  materially  disordered  within  the  first  few 
days  of  the  exanthem.  The  secretion  of  the 
kidney  is  diminished,  and  its  chemical  cha- 
racters are  altered.  The  appearance  too  of 
the  kidney  is  also  morbid,  as  v/e  have  had  an 
opportunity  afforded  us  of  ascertaining.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  conditions,  the  urine 
has  not  contained  albumen,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  is  passed  only  some  time 
after  the  kidney  affection  has  become  es- 
tablished, at  least  in  some  instances. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  kidney  may  become  disordered  at  an  early 
period,  and  thus  lead  to  pericarditis  and  in- 
flammation of  other  serous  membranes. 
That  organ  is  one  of  the  chief  emunctories  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  notorious  that  almost  all 
the  emunctories  of  the  body  are  early  impli- 
cated in  scarlet  fever — witness  the  skin,  and 
mucous  membranes. 

The  occurrence  of  affections  simulating 
rheumatism  forms,  perhaps,  further  testi- 
mony of  an  early  implication  of  the  kidney. 
It  seems  probable  enough,  that  these  aS'ec- 
tions,  like  rheumatism  and  gout,  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  crystallizable  com- 
pounds either  formed  in  excess,  or  not  duly 
removed  by  the  kidneys. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  resolved  into 
preventive  and  curative.  Preventive  treat- 
ment must  comprise  means  which  will 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  exanthem  with- 
out unduly  depressing  the  powers  of  the 
system,  and  rather  direct  the  fury  of  the 
storm  to  the  skin  than  to  the  internal  organs. 
The  curative  treatment  must  be  guided  by 
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those  principles  whicli  regulate  the  manage- 
ment of  inflammation  of  other  serous 
membranes.  Tlie  importance  of  the  heart 
must  rouse  to  activity.  But  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  keep  in  mind  the 
storm  through  which  the  patient  has  passed, 
or  must  necessarily  pass,  and  avoid  un- 
duly expending  the  powers  of  the 
system.  General  bleeding  must  be  moderate 
when  adopted,  and  employed  only  when  the 
patient  is  still  possessed  of  some  considerable 
strength.  Leeches  and  mercury,  followed 
by  counter-irritation,  will  be  necessary. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
avoid  blisters  and  oil  of  turpentine,  as 
counter-irritants,  on  account  of  the  kidney. 
When  the  disease  is  connected  with  disorder 
of  the  kidney,  which  will  be  the  case  in  most 
of  the  instances,  that  emunctory  must  be 
promptly  treated.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  relieved  by  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood  (strength  permitting),  by  warm  bath- 
ing  and  purgatives,    when  not  counter- 


mdicated  by  diarrhoea,  or  irritable  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  As  it  is  time  to 
conclude,  further  notice  of  positive  treatment 
must  be  omitted.  One  word  on  negative 
treatment.  Every  measure  and  every  cir- 
cums  ance  must  be  carefully  avoided  which 
would  determine  to  the  heart  and  kidnev 
and  this  rule  should  be  observed  whether  our 
treatment  be  preventive,  or  whether  it  be 
curative.  Further  experience  will  probably 
prove  that  saline  purgatives  should  be  avoided 
when  the  kidney  is  diseased.  The  celebrated 
axiom  of  Sydenham,  used  in  a  modified 
sense,  applied  to  the  cold  affusion  of  Dr 
Currie  in  scarlet  fever,  wiU  form  an  approl 
priate  termination  to  our  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  pericarditis  in  connection  with 
scarlatina — 

causa,  quam 
nimia  medici  dibgentia  ad  plures  migrat!" 

London,  Feb.  1845. 
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[Although  the  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers for  inquiring  into  the  administration  and 
practical  operation  of  the  Poor-Laws*,  and 
the  Remarks  of  Dr.  Alisonf  on  that  report, 
are  not  strictly  of  what  may  be  called  a 
practical  medical  character,  still  these 
documents  have  appeared  to  us  to  embrace 
medical  considerations  of  the  very  highest 
kind,  and  we  have  thought  that  a  notice  of 
them  in  these  pages  would  be  very  much  in 
place.    The  condition  of  the  poor  has  im- 


portant relations  with  disease,  and  therefore 
with  the  medical  profession.  Out  of  their 
destitution  arises  disease;  and  the  future 
security  of  the  general  health  depends 
mainly  upon  their  physical  condition.  We 
beg  our  readers'  best  attention  to  the 
following  excellent  summary  and  comment 
by  Dr.  Somerville  Scott  Alison,  whose 
name  is  already  familiarly  and  honourably 
connected  with  the  subject. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


To  our  professional  brethren  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  we  are  desirous  to  make 
known  a  cause  in  which  the  medical  profes- 
sion beyond  the  Tweed  have  nobly  acquitted 
themselves  ;  and  while  they  have  done  honour 


*  Report  from  Her  Majesty's  Commissiouers 
for  Inquiring;  into  the  Administration  and  Prac- 
<tical  Operation  of  the  Poor-Laws  in  Scotland. 
Folio,  pp.  7+. 

f  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  HerMajesty'sCom- 
missioners  on  the  Poor-Laws  of  Scotland.  By 
William  Pulteney  Alison,  M.D.  Edin.  8vo.  pp. 
302.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


to  themselves,  have  done  credit  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large.  They  have,  we  say  it  emphati- 
cally, been  the  zealous,  the  indefatigable,  the 
humane,  and  the  fearless  guardians  of  their 
poor  countrymen.  No  class  of  the  commu- 
nity has  rendered  more  important  services  to 
the  poor,  giving  them  gratuitous  medical 
advice,  frequently  pecuniary  aid,  visiting 
their  dwellings,  and  representing  to  the 
richer  classes  their  wants  and  necessities. 
And  this  has  been  done  while  the  appointed 
guardians  of  the  poor,  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  have  wofully  neglected  their  part,  and 
have,  to  the  injury  of  their  destitute  coun- 
trymen, permitted  the  salutary  provisions  of 
the  law  to  fall  into  utter  abeyance.  The 
wretched  and  almost  totally  unrelieved  con- 
dition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Scotland  had 
been  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
came  most  in  contact  with  them,  particu- 
larly medical  men  and  some  zealous  clergymen, 
when  Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
reputation  is  in  all  the  schools  of  medicine 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  whose 
name  for  years  has  been  associated  in  Edin- 
burgh with  every  cause  of  charity  and  huma- 
nity, demanded  the  public  attention,  in  1839, 
to  the  subject,  by  a  work  entitled,  "The 
Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland."  In 
this  work  Dr.  Alison  maintained  that  the 
poor  are  most  inadequately  relieved,  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  wretchedness  and 
misery  throughout  Scotland,  almost  totally 
■unmitigated,  such  as  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries has  no  existence. 

The  Sanitary  Report  of  Mr.  Chadwick, 
subsequently  published,  gaveample  testimony 
of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  poor  of 
Scotland.  The  facts  given  in  these  works 
took  the  English  public  by  surprise  ;  they 
had  long  been  under  the  pleasing  hallucina- 
tion that  Scotland  was  not  merely  a  land  of 
cakes  and  whiskey,  but  one  of  general  con- 
tentment, comfort,  and  happiness,  and  above 
all,  of  boasted  independence.  It  was  a  land 
which  the  world  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
blessed,  in  which  there  were  few  poor, 
and  consequently  little  necessity  for  a  legal 
provision.  The  curtain  was  lifted,  the  veil 
was  torn  aside,  and  destitution,  grave,  ter- 
rible, and  pressing,  was  revealed — a  destitu- 
tion pressing  down  thousands  to  the  dust, 
cheerless  and  hopeless.  There  were  seen 
octogenarians,  male  and  female,  struggling 
to  subsist  upon  a  few  pence  a  week  ;  there 
were  orphan  children,  neglected,  boarded  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness  with  the  worst  and 
most  infamous  of  characters  ;  many  left  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  without  even  the  sem- 
blance of  help.  Was  this  happy  Scotland  ? 
Was  this  the  land  in  which  the  labouring 
man  was  comfortable,  too  independent  to 
accept  of  parochial  assistance  ?  Was  this, 
finally,  the  land  of  religion,  with  its  matchless 
clergy,  the  world  exclaimed,  with  wonder  and 
incredulity 

It  was  felt  that  the  credit  of  Scotland's 
better  or  richer  classes  was  involved  ;  efforts 
were  made  to  impugn  the  statements,  and  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  witnesses.  Many  of 
the  lawyers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy — 
we  say  it  to  their  shame — thus  endeavoured 
to  stifle  the  voice  of  humanity,  and,  having 
long  deprived  the  poor  of  their  rights,  desired 
still  longer  to  withhold  from  them  that  relief 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, by  religion,  and  common  chanty. 


OF  THE  POOR  IN  SCOTLAND. 

We  ourselves  had  the  gratification  to  afford 
a  report  to  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners,  in 
1840,  which  we  beheve  has  proved  to  be 
useful.  We  told  the  truth  as  it  was  known 
to  us,  and,  in  our  simplicity,  dreamt  not 
that  the  statement  of  truth  could  create 
angry  feelings,  though  it  might  be  unpa- 
lateable  to  some.  In  so  good  a  cause  we 
feared  no  evil :  but  we  were  soon  disabused  of 
our  error.  A  letter  arrived  from  a  gentleman 
filling  the  office  of  a  parish  clergyman,  ac- 
cusing us  of  toalice  towards  him,  containing 
much  personal  abuse,  because,  he  said,  the 
destitution  of  the  poor  had  been  exaggerated. 
As  proof  of  malice,  he  cited  the  size  of  a 
parish,  as  given  by  ourselves,  which,  he 
said,  was  more  than  double  its  actual  extent. 
However,  we  were  able  to  meet  this  proof  of 
mahce ;  for  we  assured  him,  which  was  the  case, 
that  the  extent  of  the  parish  was  taken  from  a 
statementintheStatisticalAccountofScotland, 
to  which  his  own  name  was  attached.  But  as 
we  go  along  we  shall  have  abundance  of  the 
same  sort  of  conduct.  Let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  should  have  guided  the 
managers  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  what  were  their  powers,  and 
their  duties,  and  what  are  their  merits.  The 
Act  in  question  was  passed  by  "  The  Sext 
Parliament  halden  and  begun  at  Edinburgh, 
the  zeir  of  God  1579  zeirs,  be  James  the 
Sext,  be  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scottes, 
and  three  Estates  of  this  Realme."  In  this 
Act  there  are  stringent  provisions  against 
begging  by  all  persons  between  14  and  70 
years  of  age.  Thus  any  between  these  ages 
apprehended  begging,  "  sail  be  put  in  the 
King's  waird,  or  ii-ones,  sa  lang  as  have  ony 
gudes  of  their  awin  to  Uve  on.  And  fra 
they  have  not  quhairupon  to  live  of  their 
awin,  that  they  be  nayled  to  the  Trone,  or 
to  other  tree,  and  their  eares  cutted  off,  and 
banished  the  countrie ;  and  gif  thereafter 
they  be  found  again,  that  they  be  hanged.' 
But  besides  containing  barbarous  provisions 
against  begging,  the  Act  specifies  that  "  sic 
as  necessarlie  mon  be  susteined  be  almes," 
be  duly  provided  for. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  land- 
lords of  Scotland,  and  the  clergy,  to  prevent 
a  Government  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  Scotland :  it  was  gravely  as- 
serted that  the  people  were  exceedingly  com- 
fortable ;  that  to  give  the  poor  a  legal  claim 
to  assistance,  such  as  exists  in  England, 
would  destroy  the  character  of  the  nation, 
remove  the  much-vaunted  characteristic  of 
Scotland,  the  independent  spirit.  One  cler- 
gyman had  the  presumption  or  folly  to  as- 
sert, in  a  printed  report,  that  the  Scottish 
administration  of  the  poor-law  had  attained 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
Notwithstanding  these  interested  and  unge- 
nerous eflbrts,  her  Majesty's  ministers  di- 
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rected  their  serious  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  in  January  of  last  year  her  Majesty 
constituted  a  Commission,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  on  the  spot  into  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  the  operation  of  the  poor-law. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  were—Lord 
Viscount  Melville,  Lord  Belhaven,  Henry 
Home  Drummond,  Esq.,  James  Campbell, 
Esq  of  Craigie,  Edward  Twisleton,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Macfarlan,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Robertson.  Of  these  seven  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  six  were  Scotchmen,  and  one, 
viz.  Mr.  Twistleton,  an  Englishman. 

The  Commissioners  commenced  taking 
evidence  in  March  1843,  and  concluded  this 
pai-t  of  their  labours  in  February  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  They  began  at  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  visited  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  had  the  power  of  summon- 
ing witnesses,  and  of  putting  them  upon 
oath.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  ex- 
amine either  the  minister  or  session-clerk  of 
every  parish,  and  other  persons  suggested  to 
them  as  likely  to  furnish  information.  The 
Commission  also  personally  visited  the 
houses  of  many  paupers  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts. The  Report  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  1st,  containing  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  law;  and 
the  2d,  in  which  remedial  measures  are  con- 
sidered. 

We  propose  to  give  a  condensed  account 
of  the  present  administration,  as  displayed 
in  the  Report,  and  in  the  evidence  appended. 

Persons  relieved. — The  persons  entitled 
to  relief  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
those  who  are  either  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
abled, on  account  of  age  or  infirmity,  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  working  and  earning 
for  themselves  a  sufficient  maintenance, — 
crooked  folk  ;  sick  folk  ;  impotent  folk,  and 
weak  folk  ;  aged,  pure,  and  decayed  per- 
sons. "  We  find  accordingly,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  "  that  those  who  are  broken 
down  or  disabled  by  old  age — those  who 
are  afflicted  with  any  disease  of  a  permanent 
nature,  which  incapacitates  them  from  work 
— those  who  are  insane  or  fatuous — and 
children,  on  account  of  their  tender  years, 
whether  they  be  orphans,  foundlings,  or  de- 
serted by  their  parents,  or  deprived  of  sup- 
port from  their  father  by  his  death,  trans- 
portation, or  imprisonment,  are  all  con- 
sidered proper  objects  of  relief.''  We  shall 
presently  see  how  far  those  who  are  thus 
considered  proper  objects  of  relief,  are  pro- 
vided for. 

Distributors  of  relief. — The  distributors 
of  relief  vary  according  as  the  parish  is 
burghal  or  rural.  In  the  burghal  parishes, 
the  duty  of  providing  funds,  and  of  admi- 
nistering relief,  falls  upon  the  magistrates. 
In  the  rural  parishes  the  duty  falls  upon  the 
kirk  session,  and  the  heritors  or  landowners 
of  the  parish.    The  kirk  session  is  an  eccle- 


siastical court,  composed  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  parish.  This  court  should 
exist  in  every  parish,  but  where  the  minister 
has  no  elders  then  he  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent that  court,  and  exercise  in  his  own 
person  the  privileges  of  the  body.  The 
minister  is  ex-oflficio  chairman,  and  the  elders 
are  chosen  elders  by  the  minister.  It  will 
thus  appear  that  the  minister  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  great  power  in  this  court.  The 
heritors  are  members  of  the  court.  The 
votes  of  all  are  alike.  The  body ,  composed  of 
kirk  session  and  heritors,  meet  half-yearly, 
have  complete  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  poor,  and  may,  if  they  deem  it  right, 
assess  the  parish  to  any  amount  for  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

Funds  for  relief. — The  primary  source 
from  which  the  poor  are  relieved  is  the  col- 
lections made  at  the  church  doors  on  Sun- 
days. In  poor  parishes,  or  where  the 
parish  church  is  ill  attended,  the  collections 
are  small.  In  some  parishes,  the  heritors 
pay  what  is  termed  a  voluntary  assessment, 
in  order  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
church  collections.  This  is  entirely  volun- 
tary. They  do  this  rather  than  levy  a  regu- 
lar assessment,  which  would  be  virtually 
binding  in  time  to  come,  and  because  there 
is  professed  to  be  a  great  fear  of  breaking 
down  the  national  character,  by  giving  relief 
that  is  not  entirely  voluntary.  In  a  few 
parishes  in  Scotland,  chiefly  in  Berwickshire, 
the  managers  of  the  poor  have  levied  a  legal 
assessment,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
powers  put  into  their  hands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Relief. — In  some  of  the  larger  towns, 
poor-houses  are  found.  In  Edinburgh, 
there  are  three  ;  one  in  Glasgow  ;  one  in 
Ayr ;  two  small  poor-houses  in  Aberdeen, 
one  in  Lanark,  one  in  Forfar,  one  in  Dun- 
fermline. In  several  other  places  there  are 
small  houses  for  the  reception  of  decayed 
persons.  "  The  Scottish  system,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  is  "  essentially  one  of  out- 
door relief.  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  this  relief  is  given  ;  the  most  common 
mode  is  to  give  an  allowance  in  money  by 
the  week,  fortnight,  month,  quarter,  or 
half-year.  In  the  northern  and  western 
Highlands,  generally  the  relief  given  from 
the  poor  funds  is  so  small,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  taken  into  account,  and  is  not 
represented  as  a  material  assistance,  far  less 
as  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  In  the  county  of  Sutherland, 
we  were  told  that  it  was  considered  '  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  poverty,'  that  is,  as  a 
sort  of  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  party 
receiving  it,  to  obtain  charitable  aid  in 
whatever  other  way  he  can,  from  the  benevo- 
lent individuals  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
accordingly  find  that  in  those  districts  the  an- 
nual allowances  are  sometimes  as  low  as  2s., 
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and  seldom  exceed  10s."  There  is  great  di- 
versity in  the  amount  of  relief  given,  even  ia 
those  districts  where  it  is  intended  as  a  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  poor. 

Helpless  paupers,  who  either  from  mental 
or  bodily  incapacity  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  are  usually  boarded  with  re- 
lations or  friends,  or  strangers.  Orphans, 
foundlings,  or  deserted  children,  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  way,  and  the  Commissioners 
add,  "  and  we  may  here  state,  that  children 
dependent  upon  parochial  aid  are,  generally 
speaking,  well  taken  care  of;  the  parties 
with  whom  they  are  boarded  being,  for  the 
most  part,  persons  of  respectable  character." 
It  would  doubtless  have  been  better  had  the 
Commissioners  directed  attention  to  the  no- 
torious fact  that  many  of  the  children  depen- 
dent on,  or  rather  receiving  a  pittance  from, 
the  parish,  are  shamefully  neglected,  that 
they  are  placed  with  persons  of  bad  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  are  thrown  into  the 
veriest  nurseries  of  crime.  But  we  shall  see 
by  the  very  evidence  which  they  produce 
how  this  important  matter  stands.  Lunatic 
and  fatuous  persons  are  provided  for,  either 
by  sending  them  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
by  boarding  them  in  private  houses  ;  the 
latter,  being  the  cheaper  method,  is  generally 
adopted.  Why  not  say  at  once  that  many 
are  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  that  many 
are  kept  as  no  thief  would  keep  his  dog 
"  Quartering,"  the  Report  says,  "is  a  mode 
of  relief  adopted  in  some  districts  in  Scot- 
land. A  fit  object  for  parochial  relief  is 
disposed  of  by  assigning  to  him  a  particular 
district  of  the  parish.  It  is  considered  obli- 
gatory on  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  in 
rotation,  to  provide  him  with  board  and 
lodgings  for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  in 
proportion  to  their  means."  There  is  some- 
thing so  remarkable  in  this  system  of  quar- 
tering, so  becoming  in  a  civilized  country, 
and  so  completely  proving  as  it  does  how  in- 
dependent is  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  poor, 
and  how  consistently  solicitous  the  higher 
classes  of  Scotland,  the  unmitigated  ft-iends  of 
the  present  mode  of  administration,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  give  a  little  of  the  evidence  on 
the  subject.  The  Rev.  John  Rannie,  session 
clerk  of  Walls,  says,  "  Our  parish  is  divided 
for  this  purpose  (quartering)  into  twelve 
districts.  One  pauper  is  allotted  to  each  dis- 
trict, and  he  or  she  goes  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  lodges  with  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  occasion  requires,  or  he  or  she  feels 
inclined.  If  they  go  round  regularly,  they 
■will  sleep  once  a  fortnight  in  each  house." 
The  Rev.  William  Stevenson,  of  North 
Maven,  says,  "  The  paupers  I  now  refer 
to  are  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  tenants ; 
they  are  rather  sheltered ;  for  they  have 
blankets  of  their  own,  which  have  been 
given  them  by  the  Kirk  Session,  and  which 
thev  carry  with  them  alonar  with  their  bed,  as 
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they  move  from  house  to  house."  Verily 
this  is  a  mode  of  relief  calculated  to  beget 
habits  of  regularity  and  of  dependence  upon 
self.  Dr.  Chalmers  will,  perhaps,  see  no 
degradation  here,  no  risk  lest  the  pauper  be 
reduced  to  the  alleged  degraded  condition  of 
the  English  labourer.  Licensed  begging,  we 
are  further  informed  in  the  same  Report,  is 
another  mode  of  relief  in  Scotland.  The 
Act  of  1672  directs,  that  if  the  contributions 
at  the  Parish  Church  are  not  sufficient  "  to 
entertain  such  persons  as  through  age  or  in- 
firmity are  not  able  to  work,  they  are  to  re- 
ceive a  badge  or  ticket,  to  ask  alms  at  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
own  paroch  only."  "  We  find,  accordingly," 
add  the  Commissioners,  "  that  begging  is,  in 
many  places,  a  recognised  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  paupers.  In  the  parish  of  Cam- 
belton  49  persons  were  in  October  1842 
struck  off  the  roll,  and  badges  were  given  to 
such  of  them  as  chose  to  receive  them,  as  a 
license  to  beg." 

Can  this  be  the  same  system  which  the 
clergy  and  their  patrons,  the  heritors,  tell  us 
is  so  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  virtue  of 
Scottish  independence,  and  which  is  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  perfection  ?  Truly 
these  good  gentlemen  would  deprive  us  of 
the  use  of  our  faculties  as  readily  as  they 
have  deprived  the  poor  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Occasional  relief. — Allowances  are  some- 
times made  in  cases  of  sickness  or  of  death. 
These  are  chiefly — 1st,  sums  paid  on  account 
of  the  poor  when  sick,  in  which,  of  course,  is 
comprised  medical  relief ;  2d,  funeral  ex- 
penses ;  3d,  expensea  incurred  by  passes  and 
removals. 

Medical  relief. — We  have  the  authority  of 
the  Report,  that  "  there  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
vision for  medical  relief  to  the  poor,  out  of 
the  poorfundsin  Scotland."  This  seems  to 
be  left  systematically  to  private  charity.  In 
some  places,  however,  such  relief  is  pro- 
vided. In  Glasgow  there  are  1 7  district 
surgeons,  to  each  of  whom  twenty  guineas 
are  annually  paid.  In  Greenock  there  are 
three  district  surgeons,  to  whom  the  same 
allowance  is  given. 

Remedial  measures. — We  naturally  ex- 
pected that  a  large  measure  of  improvement 
in  the  laws  would  be  proposed,  knowing 
from  personal  experience  how  great  was  the 
occasion  for  it.  We  shall  in  the  firstplacecon- 
sider  what  measures  are  proposed,  and  then 
offer  a  few  comments  upon  them.  The  com- 
missioners state  that:  "The  points  upon 
which  we  feel  it  necessary  to  animadvert,  do 
not  arise  so  much  from  defects  in  the  laws, 
which  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as 
from  their  being  in  many  parishes  inopera- 
tive, or  administered  in  a  very  insufficient 
manner.  Our  object,  therefore,  has  been  to 
consider  in  what  way  the  present  law  may  be 
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made  to  work  most  efficiently,  without 
making  any  very  material  changes  either  in 
its  letter  or  its  spirit."  Why  this  tender 
dealing '  Verily  the  law  as  practised  has 
little  to  recommend  it  to  favourable  conside- 
ration. .  . 

Inadequaaj  of  relief  .—The  commissioners 
are  of  opinion,  "  That  the  funds  raised  for 
their  relief  is,  in  many  parishes  throughout 
Scotland,  insufficient."  They  state,  that  in 
many  of  these  places  (parishes  where  the 
only  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  are 
the  church  collections),  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  quantum  of  relief  is  not  measured  by  the 
necessities  of  the  pauper,  but  by  the  sum 
which  the  Kirk  Session  may  happen  to  have 
in  hand  for  distribution.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  evidence  itself.  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon, 
Edinburgh,  says,  "  I  would  say,  that  in 
general,  the  allowance  to  out-door  pensioners 
by  the  charity  workhouse  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  existence  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  of  Uving.  The  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  Edin- 
burgh, is  asked,  "  Could  the  poor  of  your 
parish  possibly  subsist  on  their  allowance 
from  the  charity  workhouse,  without  other 
resources  ?"  "  Certainly  not."  "  Are  you 
aware  of  the  resources  on  which  they  rely 
"Public  begging;  and  I  fear  that  leads  to 
lying,  and  stealing,  and  imposition  on  the 
public."  "  Some  of  them  are  almost  ab- 
solutely famished."  The  Rev.  J.  Guthrie, 
Edinburgh.  "Do  you  think  the  present 
allowances  not  enough  ?"  "I  think  them 
universally  deficient.  In  many  cases,  people 
have  no  choice  but  to  steal  or  starve."  "  Do 
you  think  those  small  allowances  tend  to 
promote  a  sense  of  independence  among  the 
people  ?"    "I  think  the  very  reverse." 

Jos.  Marshall,  Esq.  Leith.  "  In  scarcely 
any  case  does  a  poor  person  receive  more 
than  a  shilling  a  week,  though  utterly  unable 
to  do  any  thing." 

Capt.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Glasgow.  "The  allowance  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient, in  most  instances,  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  miserable  dwellings." 

Mr.  D.  Stowe,  Glasgow.  "  The  poor 
receive  more  from  their  poor  neighbours 
than  they  do,  or  ever  can,  from  any  public 
charity." 

Mr.  Steele,  Greenock.  "  The  poor  get 
their  support  more  from  begging  than  from 
the  assessment." 

Mr.  J.  Black,  Greenock.  "  A  resolution 
was  come  to  lately,  that  an  additional  sum 
should  be  assessed  for  the  loss  which  the 
poor  would  sustain,  from  the  labouring 
people  not  being  able  to  assist  them." 

Capt.  Grove,  Superintendent  of  County 
Police,  Perth.  "  The  poor  here  are  a  most 
miserable  people — worse  than  in  Ireland, 
where  I  was  quartered  a  considerable  time." 

Rev.  J.  Menilaus,  Tullialan.  "  The 
number  of  the  poor  has  been  increasing.  A 


great  proportion  of  the  property  of  the 
parish  pays  nothing  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  at  present."  Witness  considers,  that 
there  would  be  some  risk  to  life  and  property, 
if  some  addition  were  not  made  to  the  pre- 
sent inadequate  allowances.  He  has  seen 
some  cases  approaching  to  starvation." 

The  commissioners,  although  impressed 
with  the  opinion  that  the  allowances  are  in- 
adequate, state,  "  That  it  is  not  desirable  that 
there  should  be  any  appeal  from  tlie  decision 
of  the  parochial  managers  as  to  the  amount 
of  allowances."  They  even  desii-e  to  abolish 
the  appeal  to  the  court  of  session  which  at 
present  exists. 

The  commissioners  are  so  little  instructed 
by  experience  as  to  fancy  thatdue  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  poor,  to  the 
wants  of  this  class,  will  be  best  obtained 
"  by  the  influence  of  reason  and  good  feeling, 
aided  by  public  opinion."  Are  we,  then,  to 
have  a  new  stock  of  reason  and  good  feeling 
showered  down  upon  the  managers  ?  Are 
these  gentlemen  all  at  once  to  become  pene- 
trated with  an  awe  of  public  opinion  ?  Have 
we  any  guarantee  that  the  public  feeling  will 
be  more  operative  a  few  years  hence,  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  ? 

The  managers  of  the  poor  must  be  con- 
trolled by  power  more  influential  than 
reason,  or  good  feeling,  or  even  public 
opinion.  Will  these  men,  no  doubt  indi- 
vidually good  men,  regard  such  influences, 
having  so  disregarded  them  before As- 
suredly not:  they  who  have  disregarded 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  they  were  bound 
to  stretch  to  their  utmost  limit  in  so  good  a 
cause,  wiU  disregard  such  stimuli.  We  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  an  injured  people, 
against  this  irresponsible  power.  The  pro- 
posed improvement,  we  hesitate  not  to  aver, 
will  end  in  nothing  if  uncontrolled  power 
continue  in  the  hands  of  interested  men, 
and  in  the  tools  of  interested  men.  Dr. 
Alison  says,  at  p.  134,  "  W^e  must  always 
remember  that  all  the  neglect  of  the  poor, 
and  all  the  evils  consequent  on  that  neglect, 
which  have  been  described,  have  taken  place 
under  the  administration  of  those  authorities 
— clergymen,  elders,  and  appointed  managers 
of  the  poor  ;  men  whose  individual  character 
is  irreproachable,  and  who  have  been 
hitherto  invested  with  nearly  irresponsible 
power  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  public  even  lately,  since  these 
inquiries  began,  that  '  the  interests  of  tlie 
poor  cannot  be  in  better  hands.'  I  can 
have  no  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of 
these  persons  by  the  exposure  of  the  evils 
which  have  resulted,  and  still  result,  from 
their  system  of  management ;  but  hi  looking 
forward  to  the  remedy  which  is  allowed  to 
be  requisite,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
drawing  the  inference  from  these  facts,  that 
if  the  above  had  been  a  fair  description  of 
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their  conduct  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
such  evils  could  never  have  existed.  What 
security  can  we  have  that,  under  the  same 
management,  the  same  consequences  will 
not  recur  ?  It  is  impossible  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  under  such  manage- 
ment in  times  past,  the  law  has  been  so 
much  perverted  and  altered  from  its  original 
intention  (always  in  favour  of  the  interests 
of  the  rate-payers  and  against  the  poor)  as 
to  justify  the  observation  which  has  been 
repeatedly  made,  on  comparison  of  the 
original  statistics  of  England  and  Scotland, 
that  the  difi'erence  between  the  two  countries 
in  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  is  simply 
this,  that  the  law  is  obeyed  in  the  one,  and 
disobeyed  in  the  other." 

Dr.  Alison  continues  to  say,  on  this  most 
important  point,  "  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  many  of  these  administrators  of 
the  law  have  been  so  far  from  admitting, 
even  to  this  day,  any  defect  in  the  system 
in  Scotland,  that  they  formed  themselves, 
only  three  years  ago,  into  an  association 
'  for  opposing  any  official  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,' 
alleging  that  it  was  unreasonable  and  absurd 
to  '  tamper  with  the  Scottish  poor-laws,' 
which  were  known  by  experience  to  work 
so  well,  and  to  produce  the  happiest  effects 
on  society." 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  incite  the  managers  of  the  poor  to 
the  full  and  fair  discharge  of  their  duties  by 
imposing  upon  them  the  most  ample  respon- 
sibility. The  managers  should  lay  to  their 
nearts  the  valuable  remark  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick : — "Every  man  ought,  in  fact,  to 
distrust  his  own  judgment  and  his  own 
actions  in  the  affairs  of  others  in  proportion 
as  his  interests  and  affections  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  Commissioners  propose,  that  a  Board 
of  Supervision,  all  the  members  of  which 
should  be  unpaid,  shall  be  established,  to 
which  reports  shall  be  made,  at  least  twice 
in  the  year,  from  the  parochial  boards. 
They  propose  that  the  board  have  no  title 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  Poor-Law 
managers,  but  have  "  the  fullest  power  of 
inquiry  and  remonstrance."  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  board,  with  power  to  regulate 
the  allowances  of  the  poor,  and  to  decide  on 
the  claims  of  applicants,  can  be  of  very  little 
use  for  reasons  sufficiently  known,  but  on 
which  we  cannot  enter. 

Poor-houses. — We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  Commissioners  are  sensible  of  the  evils 
of  boarding  helpless  persons  and  tender 
orphans  in  the  houses  of  private  persons, 
and  that  they  recommend,  "  That,  if  requi- 
site, power  should  be  given  to  two  or  more 
contiguous  parishes  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  poor-house."  The  following 
evidence  will  show  the  necessity  which  exists 
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for  the  erection  of  poor-houses.  A  boarding- 
house  for  paupers  and  children  belonging  to 
the  barony  parish  of  Glasgow  :— "  Two 
rooms,  about  14  feet  square  each,  and  a 
thn-d  room  of  about  the  same  proportions. 
Admitted  that  they  sometimes  have  eighteen 
children  in  two  rooms— eight  in  one,  and 
ten  m  the  other."  Another  boarding- 
house  :— "  Fourteen  women  and  children  in 
the  house.  Most  of  the  women  fatuous  and 
very  old."  Another  boarding-house  :  — 
"  Several  inmates,  male  and  female.  Maniac 
naked  by  the  fire."  A  fourth  boarding- 
house  :— "  Several  idiots.  One  room  for 
males,  with  three  female  idiots  in  it.  Very 
much  crowded." 

Medical  relief.— The  Commissioners  state 
that  medical  relief  is  often  very  scantily  sup- 
plied to  the  poor.  "  They,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  are  often  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  medical  men  both  for  medicine 
and  attendance."    They  think  it  deshable 
"  that  the  managers  of  the  poor  in  each 
parish  should  have  full  discretionary  power 
by  law  to  afford  medical  reUef  in  all  cases 
where  it  may  seem  to  them  desirable."  "  We 
would  further  recommend,  that  in  those 
parishes  where  it  is  found  expedient  to  build 
poor-houses,  the  managers  of  the  poor 
should,  in  connexion  with  the  poor-houses, 
provide  accommodation  for  dispensaries  for 
the  poor."    On  the  subject  of  medical  relief 
Dr.  Alison  says  : — "  I  believe  it  to  be  gene- 
rally deficient ;  where  it  is  sufficient  for 
them  (the  poor)  it  is  a  heavy  and  unjust 
burden  on  the  medical  men,  who  devote 
often,  I  believe,  a  larger  portion  of  their 
time  and  money  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  In 
most  towns  there  are  dispensaries,  by  which 
medical  men  are  relieved  of  great  part  of 
the  expense  of  medicines  for  the  sick  poor  ; 
and  in  some  of  them,  I  believe,  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  sick  poor  is  vei-y  carefully  per- 
formed ;  but  being  always  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  there  is  no  security  for  its  being 
regularly  or  uniformly  performed."  An- 
drew Robertson,  Esq.  surgeon  in  Gervan. — 
' '  Has  practised  seven  years  ;  his  father  has 
practised  there  fifty  years,  and  he  has  a 
brother  also  a  surgeon ;  and  most  of  the 
sick  poor  apply  to  them.    "  Except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  neither  he  nor  his  father  ever 
received  any  remuneration  from  the  Session, 
or  from  any  other  quarter,  for  attending  the 
poor."     William   Gibson,  Esq.  surgeon, 
Dairy. — ' '  I  have  practised  in  Dairy  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  have  had  very  many  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  the  paupers.    The  sum 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Session,  or 
from  the  Poor  Committee,  has  not  exceeded 
one  shilling  a-year.    I  have  frequently  had 
a  difficulty  in  treating  poor  patients  properly 
from  not  being  able  to  supply  them  with 
nutritious  diet.    I  just  pay  for  the  medicines 
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myself."  Thomas  M'MiUan,  Eaq.  surgeon, 
Wigton.— "  Has  attended  the  poor  in  seven 
parishes,  and  never  got  a  farthing  froni  the 
Kirk  Sessions  of  any  of  them."  The  Rev. 
C.  M'Kenzie,  Ross-Shire.— "What becomes 
of  able-bodied  men  who  fall  sick  in  your 
parish?  "They  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
Providence."  Much  more  evidence  might 
be  quoted  to  prove  how  necessary  it  is  that 
medical  assistance  should  be  more  ade- 
quately provided  for  the  poor,  but  we 
greatly  fear  that  the  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  will  prove  in 
a  great  measure  inoperative.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  medical  officers  should  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  poor  throughout 
the  whole  country,  with  fixed  salaries.  We 
are  convinced,  from  an  ultimate  knowledge  of 
Scottish  parochial  machinery,  that  until 
this  is  effected  the  poor  at  large  will  never 
be  properly  attended  to.  How  useful  would 
such  a  staff  of  well-educated  and  industrious 
practitioners  prove. 

In  our  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  East  Lothian,  furnished  to  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  of  England  in  1840,  we 
recommended  the  establishment  of  paid 
parochial  surgeons,  and  all  our  svibsequent 
experience  has  attested  the  propriety  of  the 
recommendation.  A  body  of  parochial 
surgeons  would  be  inestimable  in  relieving 
the  medical  wants  of  the  poor,  in  suggesting 
to  the  lower  classes  the  means  of  preserving 
health,  and  in  many  other  obvious  ways. 
The  doors  of  such  officers  would  be  always 
open  to  the  poor,  who  would  not,  as  at  pre- 
sent in  thousands  of  instances,  permit  dis- 
ease to  gain  a  long  march  unchecked  upon 
the  constitution,  ere  relief  is  obtained. 
Modesty  frequently  prevents  a  timely  appli- 
cation to  the  surgeon,  and  the  patient 
delays  to  solicit  attendance  for  which  he 
knows  he  can  offer  no  return,  and  for  which 
no  return  will  be  made  by  any  party  what- 
ever. Many  valuable  lives  are  in  this  way 
lost.  We  know  this  from  personal  ex- 
perience, and  the  evidence  of  many  medical 
men  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  is 
to  the  same  effect.  Were  medical  men 
regularly  paid  for  their  labour  to  the  poor, 
they  would  perform  the  duty  with  more 
regularity  and  efficiency.  We  trust  we  may 
not  be  misunderstood  here  :  we  mean  no 
reflection  on  our  professional  brethren, 
whose  rare  devotion  to  the  cause  of  neglected 
misery  we  shall  ever  commend ;  but  we 
know  that  they  are  men,  and,  as  such, 
liable  to  be  affected  by  causes  influencing 
other  men.  We  hold  it  to  be  no  sufficient 
argument  against  paying  m.edical  men  in 
Scotland  for  services  to  the  poor,  that  they 
have  been  found  willing  heretofore  to  act 
without  remuneration.  The  question  is, 
are  their  services  required  ?  Are  there,  or 
can  there  be  provided,  no  funds  from  which 


payment  can  be  made  ?    The  services  are 
urgently  required,  and  funds  may  and  can 
be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
them.    Again,  the  question  might  be  put, 
does  the  medical  man  require  payment? 
Doubtless  he  does.    Neither  in  town  nor 
country  is  he  so  over  well  paid  in  Scotland  ; 
and  we  know  that  many  well-educated  men 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  notwithstand- 
ing a  life  of  unceasing  toil,  possess  scarcely 
the  wherewithal  to  maintain  the  status  of 
gentlemen,  or  to  purchase  the  necessary 
stock  of  books  and  instruments  to  maintain 
themselves  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  Doubt- 
less the  practitioner  can  afford  to  lose  a  sum 
of  money  as  little  as  the  heritor  is  unable  to 
pay  it.    The  parish  surgeons  might  prove 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  higher  classes 
also.    As  appointed  guardians  of  health,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  investigate  into  the 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  sickness  or  mortality.  They 
would  recommend  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  abatement  of  disease,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  its  propagation  amongst  other 
classes  of  the  community.    M^hen  necessary, 
they  would  communicate  with  the  proposed 
Council  of  Health  on  important  points  of 
public  health.    A  vast  body  of  valuable  and 
accurate  information  might  be  obtained  from 
these  officers  on  the  subjects  of  health  and 
disease,  available  to  the  purposes  of  medical 
science  and  national  legislation.    The  Com- 
missioners, however,  we  regret  to  find  are 
not  of  this  opinion,  and  simply  "  think  it 
desirable  that  the  managers  of  the  poor  in 
each  parish  should  have  full  discretionary 
power  by  law  to  afford  medical  relief  in  all 
cases  where  it  may  seem  to  them  desirable." 
The  mode  in  which  the  managers  have  exer- 
cised their  powers  is  so  unequivocal  that  we 
are  inclined  to  put  little  trust  in  the  exercise 
of  discretionary  power  on  their  part  for 
the  future. 

Having  found  that  the  most  destitute  and 
helpless  poor  required  little  or  no  help,  it 
would  be  too  sanguine  in  us  to  expect  them 
to  think  more  was  required  for  the  medical 
practitioner.  Dr.  Alison  says  "  that  much 
material  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
such  arrangements  (the  appointment  of 
district  medical  officers  paid  by  the  managers 
of  the  poor),  and  much  destitution  and 
misery,  and  ultimate  expense  be  prevented, 
I  think  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  I  think  it 
equally  certain  that  the  nation  can  have  no 
security  for  such  advantages  as  long  as  the 
case  of  the  sick  poor  is  entrusted  to  the 
voluntary  system  of  charity." 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  paid 
district  medical  officers  for  attending  to  the 
jioor,  we  would  urge  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pointing officers  of  health.  Our  space  does 
not  permit  of  our  dwelling  on  this  point, 
but  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Sani- 
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tary  Report  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  where  the 
subject  is  ably  treated,  and  where  much 
valuable  information  is  collected.  Another 
object  much  to  be  desiderated  is  a  proper 
registration  of  deaths. 

Insane  paupers.— The  Report  informs  us 
that  "great  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  Scotland 
witliin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Most 
of  the  large  towns  are  provided  with  asylums 
for  the  reception  of  the  insane.  These 
houses  are  in  good  order,  and  under  excel- 
lent superintendence.     But,"  the  Report 
continues,  "although  much  has  been  done 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  whom 
Providence  has  laid  under  so  heavy  a  dis- 
pensation, there  stiU  remains  much  to  be 
done.    In  some  of  the  parishes  which  we 
visited  we  found  cases  of  pauper  lunatics 
under  most  improper  treatment."  Then 
follows  an  account  of  several  insane  persons. 
"  Neil  Gilchrist,  maniac,  in  a  dark  closet,  a 
damp  earthen  floor,  with  one  blanket  for 
his  bed.    No  clothing  but  a  blanket  over 
him.    Chained  to  the  wall  by  a  chain  round 
his  ankle."    His  father  has  £2.  10s.  from 
the  parish  for  house-rent  for  the  family. 
"  John  Livingston,  a  violent  maniac,  lying 
upon  straw  on  a  wooden  floor,  in  a  loft 
above  his  brother-in-law's  smithy  :  has  no 
clothing  on  him  whatever."  "Alexander 
Anderson,    fatuous,  and   sometimes  very 
violent.    Allowance  2s.  6d.  a-week.  Con- 
fined in  a  bed,  which  is  boarded  up  so  that 
he  cannot  get  out.    He  has  been  kept  in 
this  way  for  nearly  six  years."    The  Com- 
missioners add,  "  We  found  a  practice  pre- 
valent, particularly  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
of  sending  insane  paupers  to  the  island  of 
Arran,   and  boarding    them    with  small 
farmers  or  crofters."    At  their  request.  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Glasgow,  proceeded  to  Arran,  and  examined 
into  the  condition  of  the  insane  paupers. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  report  on  the  subject.    "  Dun- 
can Cook  has  two  patients,  a  male  and  a 
female.    The  male  patient  was  sent  by  the 
Barony  Parish.    He  sleeps  under  the  roof, 
on  the  turf  covering  the  apartment  below. 
He  has  no  bedding,  but  some  bed-clothes. 
The  female  patient  has  been  here  twelve 
months.     She  complained  loudly  of  her 
treatment,  which  was  confirmed  by  others. 
She  had  run  away,  aad  had  been  subjected 
to  worse  treatment  since.    I  learned  from 
several  sources  that  a  Miss  M'Nab,  a  very 
old  woman,  formerly  in  good  circumstances, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  had  be- 
come insane,  had  been  sent  to  Duncan  Cook. 
Iq  consequence  of  ill-usage,  she  ran  away. 
She  was  brought  back,  shaken,  and  beaten 
with  a  stick,  and  shortly  afterwards  died. 
Archibold  Murcbie  has  at  least  eleven  pa- 
tients.    The  exact  number  we  could  not 


ascertam  as  every  effort  was  made  to  mis- 
lead  and  conceal  ;  the  most  distressmg  re- 
ports were  prevalent  as  to  his  striking 
kickmg,  and  starving  them.  NeU  M'Kenzie 
has  two  patients  ;  in  his  house  a  man  died 
ot  cold  and  starvation.  He  had  no  clothes, 
was  kept  m  an  outhouse  in  winter,  and  had 
a  scanty  supply  of  refuse  victuals.  John 
Campbell,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  is 
paralytic;  he  has  been  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  usage,  beaten  with  ropes  and 
sticks,  both  by  M'Kinnon  and  his  wife. 
Mrs.  M'Kinnon  attempted  to  deny  this, 
but  on  being  confronted  by  a  neighbour  who 
had  frequently  witnessed  the  ill  usage,  she 
could  not  deny  it.  When  we  were  out 
of  hearing  she  said  she  did  not  care  a  damn 
for  what  we  had  said  ;  we  would  soon  be 
away,  and  then  she  would  work  him  " 
[maltreat  him.— S.  A.]  Dr.  Hutchinson 
says,  "The  paupers  are  wretchedly  fed, 
their  diet  being  generally  the  refuse  of  the 
potatoe  crop,  and  butter-milk  ;  ill  clad, 
miserably  lodged,  and  subjected  to  neglect 
and  ill  usage.  The  patients  who  are  con- 
fined are  detained  in  direct  violation  of  three 
Acts  of  Parliament.  They  have  been  sent 
to  the  island  without  medical  certificates, 
and  without  the  warrant  of  the  Sheriffs  of 
the  county  ;  consequently  all  the  persons 
concerned  in  sending  or  harbouring  them 
are  liable  to  the  penalty  of  .£'200,  or  three 
months  imprisonment,  for  each  offence." 

After  perusing  this  evidence,  there  need 
no  longer  be  any  wonder  expressed  that  the 
managers  of  the  poor  opposed  themselves  to 
an  official  inquiry,  and  expressed  their  hor- 
ror of  tampering  with  "  the  Scottish  Poor 
Laws,  which  were  known  by  experience  to 
work  so  well,  and  produce  the  happiest 
effects  on  society."  Does  not  every  right- 
minded  Scotchman  feel  indignant  that  his 
poor  and  helpless  countrymen  have  been 
thus  brutally  ill  used  ?  Is  he  not  indignant 
that  the  national  character  has  been  thus 
foully  blemished  by  the  infamous  neglect  of 
the  poor  on  the  part  of  their  so-called  Mana- 
gers Let  Scotland,  would  she  right  her- 
self in  the  estimation  of  all  humane  men, 
insist  upon  better  management  for  the 
future. 

Able-bodied  Poor. — While  the  right  of 
the  impotent  and  aged  is  recognised  in  the 
Scottish  law,  the  title  of  the  able-bodied 
poor  to  relief  is  not  distinctly  admitted,  and 
the  Commissioners  state  that  the  parochial 
boards  are  not  authorised  to  assess  on  their 
behalf.  Nevertheless,  in  some  cases  of  acute 
illness,  particularly  fever,  a  little  relief  is 
afforded.  The  Commissioners  are  opposed 
to  any  legal  provision  whatever  to  the  able- 
bodied  men,  even  in  times  of  great  mercan- 
tile depression.  They  express  their  opinion 
"  that  if  a  paternal  government  give  all 
competent  facilities  to  the  operative  classes 
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for  the  more  diversified  extension  of  their 
industrious  capabilities,  and  for  a  fuller  de- 
velopment of  self-dependence  grounded  on 
habits  of  reflection,  it  will  have  done  all 
that,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  likely  to  promote  their 
welfare.  The  latter  objects  accomplished, 
we  entertain  an  unhesitating  persuasion  that 
under  emergencies  of  distress,  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  times,  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Poor-law,  supplemented,  when  required, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  as  they  have 
heretofore  been,  will  be  found,  on  the  one 
hand,  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  labour- 
ing population,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
from  extreme  destitution  ;  and  on  the  other, 
conducive  in  the  very  highest  degree  to  the 
steady  advancement  of  their  best  interests." 
They  therefore  strongly  advise  that  the  law 
with  reference  to  this  point  shall  remain  un- 
changed. The  chief  ground  on  which  this 
recommendation  is  made,  is  this,  that  the 
■welfare  of  the  labouring  population  will  be 
best  promoted  by  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  Now,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  wel- 
fare of  this  class  of  the  community  can  be  bet- 
ter advanced  by  another  mode  of  relief  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  such  as  has  been  found 
to  work  well  elsewhere,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  should  not  be  adopted. 
Dr.  Alison  contends  that  the  system  has  no 
advantages  whatever,  and  that  where,  as  in 
England,  the  opposite  system  is  adopted, 
there  is  not  only  a  more  comfortable  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  and  pauper  popula- 
tion, but  a  more  healthy  social  condition. 
He  completely,  in  our  opinion,  demolishes 
the  position  of  the  Commissioners  with  the 
very  evidence  which  they  themselves  have 
produced,  and  has  proved  to  our  complete 
satisfaction  that  the  poor  family  deprived  of 
employment  are  as  much  an  object  of  cha- 
rity as  the  infirm  or  aged,  and  that  a  legal 
provision  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  The  want  of  employment 
■which  overwhelms  the  working  man  in  times 
of  depression,  from  decrease  of  demand, 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  employers,  and 
other  causes,  as  completely  takes  from  him 
the  means  of  subsistence,  as  if  for  the  time 
he  were  deprived  of  his  limbs.  The  evil  is 
often  as  unforeseen  as  the  tempest  which 
overtakes  the  mariner ;  it  is  as  much  an 
unavoidable  evil  as  the  afflictions  of  disease. 
In  justice,  surely  the  claims  of  the  unfortu- 
nate family  for  legal  relief  are  good.  Has 
not  the  community  had  their  services  while 
they  required  them  ?  Have  they  not,  as  long 
as  they  have  had  an  opportunity,  exerted 
themselves  in  their  caUing  ?  Is  it  to  be 
granted  that  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  starve, 
which  experience  has  shewn  is  equivalent  to 
support  by  voluntary  assistance,  and  to  fare 
infinitely  worse  than  our  horse,  or  our  ass, 
which,  when  they  are  no  longer  wanted  for  a 


season,  are  put  out  into  the  green  pastures  ? 
Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  quote 
the  evidence  of  the  Commissioners  to  prove 
how  demoralising  the  influence  of  unrelieved 
poverty  is  amongst  the  able-bodied,  how  it 
leads  to  vice,  prostitution,  neglect  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  perpetration  of  crime  itself. 
The  evidence  of  clergymen,  medical  men, 
superintendents  of  workhouses,  and  gover- 
nors of  prisons,  all  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

"We  will  here  add  our  own  testimony  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  English  labouring  man. 
It  has  been  customary  in  Scotland  to  speak 
of  the  English  labourer  as  a  degraded  being, 
void  of  spirit,  and  unusually  free  of  feelings 
of  independence  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
Scottish.  As  far  as  our  observation  has 
gone,  the  English  labourer  and  working 
man  is  not  a  degraded  person.  We  have 
found  him  possessed  of  proper  self  respect, 
having  a  sense  of  comfort,  willing  that  his 
neighbour  should  be  happy  as  himself,  civil, 
respectful,  not  obsequious,  thankful,  grate- 
fully so,  for  services.  Whilehe  would  rather 
avoid  the  parish  authorities,  he  will  in  times 
of  distress,  in  sickness,  or  during  non- 
employment,  make  his  claim  in  a  modest, 
and  yet  manly  way.  He  wiU  do  this  rather 
than  permit  his  helpless  children  to  starve  : 
he  has  the  right  feeling  and  the  courage  to 
lay  aside  his  pride  in  order  to  serve  his 
famishing  wife  and  children.  We  know  of 
many  respectable  men  at  this  hour  who  have 
received  most  timely  and  most  important 
aid  from  the  parochial  authorities,  and  who 
are  just  as  independent  as  we  could  well 
wish  to  see  any  of  our  northern  countrymen. 

Mendicity. — "  We  cannot,"  say  the  Com- 
missioners, "close  our  Report  without  re- 
marking on  the  prevalence  of  mendicity. 
The  evil  is  most  observable  in  towns.  In 
many  of  the  country  districts  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  has  been  checked  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  establishment  of 
rural  police.  The  law  relating  to  vagrants  is 
not  clearly  defined."  They  add,  "  and  it 
(begging)  will  never  be  altogether  abandoned 
until  people  are  induced  to  refrain  from  in- 
discriminate charity." 

Few  things  have  appeared  to  us  in  the 
management  of  the  poor  of  Scotland  more 
unreasonable  and  cruel  than  the  practice  of 
putting  down  mendicity  by  the  rural  police. 
While  a  mere  shadow  of  relief  is  afforded  to 
the  poor,  it  is  most  unjust  and  inhuman  to 
take  from  these  wretched  persons  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  that  relief  which 
charitable  neighbours  are  willing  to  grant. 
When  adequate  relief  is  given,  so  as  to  prove 
a  real  and  substantial  subsistence,  then  it 
might  be  practicable  and  proper  to  suppress 
vagrancy;  till  then  it  is  inhuman  cruelty. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  English 
blood,  though  in  the  veins  of  a  poor  man, 
even  of  an  unrelieved  poor  man,  does  not  boil 
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with  indignation,  and  incite  to  acts  of  re- 
sistance and  outrage,  when  in  his  person  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  thus  invaded.  We 
know  it,  that  the  poor  of  Scotland  are  the 
victims  of  a  brutal  un-English  tyranny. 
The  rural  police,  whose  services  have  been 
noticed  by  the  Commissioners  with  ob- 
vious approbation,  exercise  a  fierce  despo- 
tism against  those  helpless  beings.  We  re- 
member well  with  what  unfeeling  pleasantry 
one  of  the  rural  police  informecl  us  that  he 
had  at  last  detected  "  the  fellow  begging, 
that  he  would  never  try  it  here  again,  for  he 
had  had  him  in  the  '  lock  up'  all  night,  with- 
out fire  or  food,  and  had  carried  him  in  the 
morning  to  the  boundary  of  the  parish."  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  un- 
relived  poor  are  actually  hunted  from  parish 
to  parish  in  the  most  cruel  manner  :  even 
sick  persons  are  moved  about  in  this  way, 
and  the  evidence  gives  a  case  in  which  one 
person  actually  died  during  her  forced  pere- 
grinations. The  superintendent  of  police  in 
Roxburghshire  unconsciously  testifies  against 
the  cruel  usage  of  the  poor.  "  Witness  has 
gone  round  to  the  farm  houses,  and  got  the 
masters  to  agree  neither  to  serve  nor  to 
harbour  vagrants ;  but  then  their  wives 
scout  him,  and  tell  him  that  they  are  in 
the  will  of  God  Almighty, — and  that  as  long 
as  they  have  a  handful  of  meal  or  a  pickle  of 
straw,  they  will  not  turn  the  beggars  from 
the  door." 

It  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  managers  of 
the  poor  in  Scotland  to  destroy  every  good 
trait  amongst  their  countrymen.  They  will 
neither  give  nor  let  give,  yet  they  assure  us 
the  great  object  they  have  in  view  is  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  Not 
satisfied  with  rendering  the  poor,  miserable 
beggars,  miscreants,  and  criminals,  would 
they  destroy  the  very  virtue  of  charity,  even 
amongst  women — a  virtue  which  their  theories 
make  it  a  point  to  foster.  It  is  gladdening 
to  observe,  despite  the  efforts  of  police,  that 
Scotch  women  will  still  be  charitable,  and 
share  with  women  in  the  savage  state  that 
heaven-born  trait  so  well  described  by  the 
poet  of  the  poor — 

"  Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 
Determined  justice,  truth  severe  : 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  fflow, 
And  woman  holds  afBiction  dear." 

We  would  venture  to  add — 

Be't  woman's  sacred  part,  to  fill, 
With  hope,  the  fainting  begg'ar's  breast ; 
The  "pickle  straw,  the  handfu'  meal," 
To  give  him— hunted  and  opprest. 


Mr.  Chadwick  speaks  to  the  point.  He 
says  :— "  To  refuse  relief,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  punish  mendicity  when  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  offender  could  have  obtained 
subsistence  by  labour,  is  repugnant  to  the 
common  sentiments  of  mankind." 

To  sum  up — doubtless  the  Commissioners 
have  had  a  difficult  task  imposed  them.  Yet 
they  had  a  noble  opportunity  to  have  be- 
friended the  poor  of  Scotland.  We  regret 
we  cannot  say  that  they  have  fully  availed 
themselves  of  it.  Doubtless  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  these  honourable 
men,  for  whom  we  have  the  highest  regard, 
have  failed  in  their  purposed  remedies. 
They  have  gone  only  part  of  the  way  ;  even 
their  recommendations,  as  far  as  they  go, 
will  to  a  great  extent  prove  ineffective,  if 
not  enforced  by  the  usual  terrors  of  the  law. 
In  the  meantime  we  thank  them  for  their  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  humanity.  We  know 
the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend 
with, — a  body  of  heritors  and  of  clergy 
devoted  to  the  present  system.  We  trust 
that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  will  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Scottish  nation.  It  is  but 
justice  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Twiselton,  an  English  gentleman  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  England,  to  say  that  he  dis- 
sented from  the  report  much  on  the  grounds 
which  have  been  advanced  against  it  by  Dr. 
Alison  and  ourselves.  We  feel  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Twiselton.  He  is  not  the 
first  Englishman  who  has  befriended  Scot- 
land, and  we  trust  that  his  example  will  be 
followed  by  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  by 
their  means  the  hands  of  Scotland's  friends 
may  be  strengthened  and  enabled  to  do 
justice  to  the  poor. 

Of  Dr.  Alison's  work  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  say  a  word  in  praise.  It 
is  almost  enough,  in  order  that  it  be  prized, 
that  it  be  known  as  his.  We  earnestly  re- 
commend a  perusal  of  it  by  all  friends  of 
Scotland,  by  all  friends  of  humanity.  It  is 
the  fearless  and  able  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  by  a  man  who  has  for  them,  a 
heart  to  prompt,  a  head  to  guide,  and  a 
hand  to  give. 

S.  Scott  Alison,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London  ;  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary, &c. 
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ON  THE  S4MTARY  CONDITION  AND  GENERAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE 
ON  THE  ^f^^^f^^)^^^^^^^,  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING 
DISTRICT  IN  HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

3,  Trelleck  Terrace,  Pimlico,' Londo7i, 
6th  Aiujust,  1840. 

GkmtlemkN:, 

I  H  VVE  received  your  circular  letter  and  queries  requesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labourmg  popula  ion  m 
the  towns  in  Scotland,  Lid  have  endeavoured  in  the  following 
Report  to  give  all  the  information  which  was  required.  I  he  sta- 
tilucal  account  of  Scotland  has  afforded  some  of  the  facts  cou- 
tainedinthis  Report.  I  (rust  the  following  details  will  enable 
those  in  authority  to  amend  the  condition  of  the  labouring  c  asses 
of  Scotland,  particularly  of  those  of  Tranent,  m  whose  welfare  1 
am  more  especially  interested.  r  u  j  r  < 

The  parish  of  Tranent  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  on  the  east  by  the 
parishes  of  Gladsmuir  and  Pentcailland  ;  on  the  south  by  Ur- 
miston  and  Cranstoun ;  and  on  the  west  by  Inveresk  and  Fres- 
tonpans.  Its  area  is  about  nine  square  miles.  The  valued  rent 
of  the  parish  in  the  county  books  is  10,781  9s.  If^.  Scots,  and 
the  present  real  rent  is  nearly  12,000/.,  exclusive  of  minerals, 
which  yield  about  4000/.  . 

The  town  of  Tranent  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  Ihe 
ground  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the  north.  The  soil  iri  some  places 
is  loamy,  in  others  clayey,  and  is  retentive.  There  is  little  or  no 
wood  in,  or  around,  the  town. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Tranent  was,  in  1831,  3620, 
and  is  composed  chiefly  of  colliers,  fishermen,  farm  servants,  and 
labourers. 

The  various  forms  of  continued  fever  prevailed  to  a  very  great 
extent  for  several  months  in  each  of  the  seven  years  I  was  in 
practice  in  Tranent.  The  total  population  over  which  my  charge 
extended  I  compute,  on  the  whole,  at  about  4000.  During  the 
six  years,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  536  cases  of  continued  fever  occurred  in  my  district,  and 
came  under  my  charge.  The  proportion  of  those  thus  afTected 
in  each  year  is,  to  the  entire  population,  as  1  to  44.  In  1835, 
the  whole  number  of  fever  cases  for  that  year  was  121,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  so  affected  was  to  the  entire  population  as  1 
to  33. 

These  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Tranent,  and  in  some  parts  of  several  adjoining  parishes.  No 
part  of  the  country  over  which  my  practice  extended  could  be 
said  to  be  exempt  during  the  whole  of  that  time  from  a  visitation 
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'i  different  quarter  every  season  or  winter,  to  be  in  its  tm  n  wl  nif 
or  nearly  exempt  from  another  visitationVo^evenl  yea 

disScrffT  '^  ''''''''      Tranent,  and  liklwise  in  rural 

dis  net.  inhabited  by  farm-labourers  only.  It  prevailed  amoni 
colliers,  day-labourers,  and  destitute  persons,  bu  fkewise  ZZl 
persons  enjoying  ample  domestic  comfort ;  fai'mers,  maltTr  trTdes^ 
men,  and  that  respectable  and  temperate  class  of  persons  h  nds 
those  farm-labourers  who  are  paid  by  the  half-/ear,  are  srnlied 
with  comparatively  comfortable  cottages,  and  who  have!  n  many 
instances,  cows  n.amtained  at  the  expanse  of  the  master  ^ 

whp...  ^r*"''  '"J     '"'^'"^  "'^^  prevalent,  and 

«  f^l   AuZ^'      ^T'^^  T'^  ''^'^  the  -  Coal  Neuk," 

the  Abbey     and  several  tenements  forming  three  sides  of  a 

square  called  "Dow's  Bounds."  These  quarfers  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  most  improvident  and  dissipated  colliers ;  are 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  almost  everything  that  can  conduce 
to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  houses  in  these 
parts  are  so  ill  constructed,  and  so  very  badly  repaired,  that  theu 
are  accessible  to  the  wind,  or  are  so  confined,  on  the  oth-r  hand 
as  to  prevent  due  ventilation.  ' 

Small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  prevailed  occasionally  in 
and  around  Tranent,  the  same  as  elsewhere.  Scarlet  fever  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent  in  1836,  attacking  the  children  of 
all  classes  in  equal  proportions.  In  that  year  75  were  attacked, 
or  more  than  1  in  every  53  of  the  population. 

Measles  prevailed  epidemically  on  two  occasions,  in  1837  and 
1839. 

Small-pox  was  rife  in  the  summer  of  1834,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1837,  1  in  every  105  of  the  population  under- 
went this  loathsome  disease.  It  again  broke  out  in  1838,  but  to 
a.  less  extent  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  seasons  at  which  these  diseases  were  most  prevalent  varied 
HI  respect  to  the  different  diseases;  continued  fever,  during  the 
six  years  already  specified,  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  the  two  first  months  of  spring.  In  some 
years  the  greatest  amount  of  fever  took  place  in  winter,  but  in 
others,  autuiiin  and  spring  were  the  seasons  marked  with  most 
eases.    During  four  summers  scarcely  a  case  of  fever  occurred, 
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but  in  the  other  summers-ui  those  of  1838  and  18o9-lever 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  in  the  following  winters 
and  springs  to  a  less  extent  than  occurred  in  the  corresponding 
seasons  of  the  other  four  years.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  proportion  in  which  fever  occurred  in  the  several  months  of 
the  year. 

Of  the  536  cases  of  fever  above  referred  to,  88  occurred  in  January 
^  73     , ,  February 
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44  , ,  March 

26  , ,  April 
20  , ,  May 

27  , ,  June 
14  July 
11  , ,  August 

23  , ,  September 

100  , ,  October 

59  ,  ,  November 

54  ,  ,  December. 


536 

In  investigating  whether  fever  was  connected  with  times  of  par- 
ticular privation  and  suffering,  I  met  with  facts  which  will  not 
permit  me  to  say  more  than  that  fever  bore,  on  the  whole,  some 
relation  to  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  of  destitution, — I  mean 
that  destitution  which  arises  from  public  calamities  or  suffering, 
and  which  differs  from  that  privation  which  is  constantly  ex- 
perienced, and  is  the  result  of  improvidence  and  dissipation.  It 
IS  not,  however,  consistent  with  my  experience  to  state  that  fever 
broke  out  wherever  and  whenever  destitution  of  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life  was  experienced,  or  that  fever  became  less  pre- 
valent whenever  and  wherever  food  and  money  were  distributed 
amongst  a  fever  popwlation,  or  to  state  that  fever  did  not  make 
extensive  strides  amongst  that  class  of  people  who  had  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  who  were  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  vvho  inhabited  good  houses. 

After  I  was  requested  by  the  Comnnissioners  of  Poor  Laws  to 
furnish  this  Report,  I  made  an  analysis  of  my  fever  cases,  which 
afforded  a  result  somewhat  different  from  what  I  had  expected, 
and  goes  to  show  that  fever  was  nearly  as  prevalent  among  the 
comparatively  comfortable  farm-servants,  as  among  the  destitute 
and  improvident  colliers. 

In  October,  in  1834,  45  colliers  and  3  hinds  took  fever.  Com- 
puting the  coUier  families,  amongst  whom  this  fever  prevailed,  at 
250,  and  tiie  families  of  hinds,  or  farm-servants,  at  80,  the 
amoimt  of  disease  experienced  by  the  colliers  beyond  their 
proper  proportion  over  the  hinds  is  as  5  lo  1.  But  in  October, 
1839,  1  collier  and  13  hinds  were  attacked  with  fever;  and  com- 
puting the  collier  families  at  3.50  (a  large  colliery  having  been 
added  to  my  charge),  and  the  hinds  at  80,  it  will  then  appear 
that  the  collier  population  were  comparatively  exempt  from  fever 
during  that  month,  whilst  the  hinds,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered 
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in  an  immense  inverse  ratio.*  Last  winter,  out  of  about  45 
persons  on  the  farm  of  Riggenhead,  41  or  42  were  attacked  with 
fever. 

Cholera  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  and  around  Tranent  at 
the  tmie  of  its  general  prevalence  in  1831  and  1832,  and  proved 
a  most  dreadlul  calamity.  Few  places  suffered  so  much  as 
Iranent,  and  its  visitation,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  will  long 
be  remembered  in  that  district.  I  applied  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  to  one  of  the  surgeons  who  attended, 
for  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths,  and  was  informed  that 
though  the  disease  prevailed  most  among  the  low  and  dissipated 
portion  of  the  community,  that  it  spared  neither  rank,  age,  nor 
sex :  283  cases  occurred  in  the  parish,  and  79  proved  fatal. 

About  five  years  ago  cholera  broke  out  in  the  neighbouritig 
village  of  Ormiston ;  18  cases  occurred,  and  7  died. 

It  is  usual  with  the  colliers,  day-labourers,  and  other  humble 
persons  who  live  in  Tranent  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  to 
allow  ashes,  cinders,  fulzie,  and  animal  and  vegetable  materials  to 
collect  in  heaps  before  their  doors  and  windows.  In  winter,  and 
in  wet  weather  throughout  the  year,  small  collections  of  water  are 
observed  in  the  same  situation,  and  this  favours  the  process  of 
decomposition.  A  cavity  is  generally  dug  in  the  ground  in  order 
the  better  to  retain  and  define  the  heap,  and,  I  presume,  to  retain 
water,  in  order  to  promote  the  corruption  of  the  collected  ma- 
terials. This  heap  of  putrefying  materials  is  made  the  source 
of  pecuniary  returns,  and  is  therefore  carefully  preserved  and 
augmented.  The  colliers  and  others  sell  these  materials  for  sums 
varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  the  cart-load.  The  mass  is  sold  when 
it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  seller,  or  when  he  thinks  he  has  a 
cart-load;  and  is  removed  when  it  is  convenient  for  the  purchaser. 
In  some  instances  the  proprietor  "cotters"  this  manure:  this 
means  that  he  gives  it  up  to  the  farmer  in  return  for  the  use  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  &c. 

In  some  parts  of  Tranent,  and  of  most  villages  in  the  vicinity, 
there  are  stagnant  collections  of  putrid  water  before  the  houses  of 
the  poor,  observed  chiefly  during  the  winter,  and  in  wet  weather 
during  the  summer.  But  these  are  observed  in  some  places  through- 
out the  whole  year,  unless  the  weather  is  very  hot.  These  collec- 
tions of  water  jjroceed  from  various  sources ;  from  water  and  other 
impurities  thrown  out  by  the  inhabitants;  from  rain  which  has  no 
provision  for  being  carried  otf;  and  also,  in  some  places,  from 
water  trickling  through  the  soil  from  the  higher  grounds.  They 
often  contain  impurities  from  the  houses,  evolve  effluvia  of  a  very 
offensive  and  unwholesome  nature,  render  the  houses  damp,  and, 

*  The  collier's  family — an  avera^Te  family,  of  a  man,  his  wife,  who  work.s,  and 
two  children,  working — will  make  from  30s.  to  40*.  per  week,  if  iiuliisiriously 
employed  liiroiighout  the  Wfek.  The  hiiub  get  much  less,  but  are  far  more  com- 
fortable. When  fever  breaks  out  amoiiir  them,  the  house  being  close  and  small,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  very  impure  indeed. 
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on  many  occasions,  and  in  many  situations,  support  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  on  their  surface. 

There  is  a  locli  in  Tranent  into  which,  I  believe,  water  is  con- 
stantly running.  It  is  provided  with  an  outlet,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  water-courses  of  the  village  ;  I  do  not  thmk  it  was 
the  cause  of  any  of  the  fever  cases  which  came  under  my  care, 
but  it  is  calculated  to  render  some  of  the  houses  damp  in  the 
neighbourhood.  .  , 

1  do  not  think  any  means  are  used  in  Tranent  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  for  the  purpose  of  removing  impurities  from  the 
streets,  with  a  view  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Tranent, 
the  manure  and  rubbish  which  collect  in  the  streets  are  let  for  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  farmer  or  some  person  who  has  occasion  for 
them.  I  am  not  quite  sure  by  whom  this  rubbish  is  let,  but  I 
think  it  is  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Tranent  estate,  neither  am  I 
aware  that  the  money  so  obtained  is  applied  to  any  public  purpose. 
The  streets  are  thus  cleansed,  not  with  the  view  of  clean- 
ing them  as  a  public  service,  but  as  a  source  of  gain ;  and  it  very 
generally  happened,  while  I  resided  there,  that  the  public  carriage 
street  or  road,  and  the  various  footpaths,  were  kept  in  a  most 
filthy,  and,  on  some  occasions,  even  abominable  condition  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  offend  the  senses,  and  even  shock  the 
delicacy  of  passengers.  One  man  was  employed  for  the  collec- 
tion and  removal  of  these  impurities ;  and  when  I  left  Tranent, 
the  dep6t  for  their  accommodation  was  within  the  town,  and  in 
front  of  several  houses.  In  some  of  the  villages  no  scavenger  was 
employed,  and  in  all,  cleanliness  was  little  observed,  saving  in 
the  village  of  Ormiston,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  genteel 
families. 

There  is  nothing  like  an  efficient  system  of  drainage  in  Tranent 
nor  in  the  other  villages  in  the  district.  There  is  a  piece  of  drain 
here  and  there,  but  it  is  very  inefficient.  There  is  not  even  a 
sufficient  water-course  in  the  main  streets  of  Tranent ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  during  and  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  that  the 
carriage-road  is  covered  with  water,  and  that  some  of  the  lower 
class  of  houses  are  inundated.  In  a  few  parts  of  the  town  the 
water-course  is  covered  with  stones  or  flags.  These  occasionally 
fall  in,  and  openings  are  made.  These  openings  are  generally  left 
unrepaired,  and  are  not  filled  up.  Persons  frequently  get  hurt  by 
stepping  into  them  when  it  is  dark.  I  have  myself  met  with  such 
an  accident ;  and  serious  mischief  would  very  frequently  occur  did 
the  inhabitants  not  pay  particular  attention  to  avoid  them. 

A  great  gutter  or  water-course,  about  four  feet  deep,  passes 
before  Seton  Lodge.  Some  years  ago  it  was  quite  open.  Captain 
Hutcheson,  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  covered  it  over  at  his  own 
expense,  finding  that  the  road  trustees  refused  to  repair  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  little  time  the  flags  broke  under  the  weight  of  a  cart 
passing  over  them;  the  gap  remained  open  for  a  long  time,  to 
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'^mTl^'Tx^J  '^'^  ^"""g        "isht.  Captain 

Sa  n  broken  in  fl?"  ''P'"'"'  ''^^'^^^''^  ^'^^  ^^'^'"^  hui  iy.^, 
Trane..t  I  1  ^^^^'"^ '  I  left 

nrnW  \1  .    ^""'"^  '"'^  ^^'^'^  was  u  considerable  gap,  and  it  is 
Tovf  this  f  ot""7T  T'''         The  water-course'.j;;neIt  ; 
Thp  l  M     ^   '  ?  '"'""^  uncovered  for  about  a  hundred  yards 
th  ee  n?f  vanes  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  its  breadth  islbout 
h,ee  or  four  feet.    The  channel  has  evidently  been  formed  bv 
LbleT'  ''"'n'  .*'-,«PP«e  of  the  bed's  that  o?  a  cot^ 
de.able  stream.    During  heavy  rains  the  mass  of  water  is  so  great 
as  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  away  and  drown  children  This 
nuisance  IS  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  totally  undefended, 
dirrhp'       IT  v"'^  arise  from  the  putrid  materials  and  stagnant 
ditches  M/ould,  If  not  dissipated  and  diluted  by  the  winds,  con- 
stantly produce    in  a  very  marked  manner,  very  great  mischief 
probably  some  form  of  fever,  and  depopulate  the  district.  But 
the  winds  are  generally  pretty  strong,  and,  byaffbrding  fresh  sup- 
plies of  pure  air  every  instant,  and  by  constantly  carrying  ofF  the 
effluvia  as  they,  arise,  prevent,  on  ordinary  occasions,  great  and 
^nkmg   calamities     The    wind   readily  gets    admittance  into 
1  ranent,  as  that  village  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  and  on 
High  .sloping  ground.    Ventilation  forms  a  preservative  of  health 
of  a  very  powerful  character,  and  fortunate  it  is  that  indifference 
and  filth  cannot  effect  its  exclusion,  otherwise  I  doubt  not  the 
consequences  would  be  terrific. 

Febrile  diseases,  usually  designated  contagious,  have  prevailed 
in  all  classes  of  houses  in  and  around  Tranent:  but  the  greatest 
amount  of  these  maladies  is  experienced  in  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  population.    Fever  sometimes  breaks  out  iu  the  cot- 
tages of  the  hinds,  and  sometimes  all  the  members  of  the  family 
are  attacked     These  cottages  contain  in  general  only  one  apart- 
ment, used  for  sitting,  eating,  and  sleeping  in,  by  both  sexes.  The 
apartment  generally  is  provided  with  a  good  dry  floor,  formed  of 
composition,  one  window  in  front,  sometimes  a  smaller  one  be- 
hind, and  with  a  large  fire-place.    The  cottages  on  some  farms  are 
very  comfortable,  well  built,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  They 
are  likewise  well  furnished,  clean,  and  altogether  very  comfortable. 
The  cottages  on  the  farm  of  Greendykes  are  particularly  comfort- 
able ;  and,  did  they  contain  two  apartments  instead  of  one,  would 
be  good  models  for  cottages  of  a  like  character  that  may  be  built 
m  future.  The  floors  are  almost  universally  too  low  ;  some  are  on 
a  level  with  the  ground  outside,  while  others  are  considerably 
beneath  it. 

The  cottages  on  the  farm  of  Winton  Hill  have  been  recently 
built,  and  possess  two  apartments,  which,  I  believe,  were  obtained 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Howden,  the  tenant,  who  proved  to  Lady 
Ruthven,  the  proprietrix,  that  this  accommodation  was  desirable. 
Her  ladyship's  example  is  well  deserving  of  being  followed,  for 
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landlords  could  not  confer  a  more  --\;7irrthrmXo 
able  kindness  upon  their  good  servants  than  by  givu  g 
instead  of  one  aparlment.  roiintv  of  Haddingtoa 

The  cottages  iiihab.ted  by  hinds  m  the  ^  .   •  ^  ^he 

are  divisible'into  two  classes,  a  -'Pf  ^  t^ter  r  t  constantly 
former  are  constantly  —^^^^^^  i^^^^rinos't  all  very  m- 

S'ed  and  more  comfortable.  The  habitations  ^he  ^  '^^^^.a 
almost  invariably  the  Property  of  the  landlords  a  d  a.  e^^^^^ 

on  the  farms  near  the  offices.  A  few  hinds  ''^^"^A'J^g^^^feriox' 
joining  the  farms  on  which  they  work.  A  cottag.-  ^  ,^  ^^^^^ 
class  consists  of  one  apartment  about  14  feet  long  ant.  ^^^^^  g 
The  habitation  is  formed  of  the  front  and  back  wails,  a^ 
feet  high,  two  side  walls  or  gables  rising  pyramidically  to  the 
iie^itrht  of  about  20  feet.  The  roof  is  composed  of  thatch  or  straw, 
resti.^g  upon  rafters  or  beams  of  wood.  There  is  one  tire-place, 
which".is  provided  with  a  capacious  chimney.  The  walls  are 
in  genera'l  substantial,  there  being  plenty  of  stone  on  the  spot, 
and  lime  being  jabundant  in  the  county.  The  roof  is,  in  many 
cases,  very  inferior.  The  thatch  is  often  quite  rotten,  and  pervious 
to  rain  and  wind ;  and  the  rafters  in  many  cottages  are  much 
decayed.  These  cottages  are  not  supplied  with  any  ceiling  or 
partition  to  hide  the  thatch  and  rafters,  or  to  protect  against  the 
wind  and  rain  that  may  penetrate  the  thatch  covering  when  they 
are  given  up  to  the  hinds.  This  great  defect  is  remedied  in  part 
in  the  cottages  of  some  of  the  more  respectable  and  comfortable 
hinds,  by  their  putting  up  a  wooden  ceiling,  which  they  purchase 
and  carry  about  with  them  from  cottage  to  cottage,  as  a  piece  of 
house  furniture.  In  other  cottages  another  and  cheaper  con- 
trivance is  adopted  :  this  is  the  placing  of  canvas  in  the  place 
of  wood ;  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  canvas  covering  is 
whitewashed,  it  gives  the  apartment  the  appearance,  if  not  the 
reality,  of  comfort.  In  some  cottages  no  ceiling  of  any  kind  is 
used.  The  appearance  of  the  cottage  is  then  very  bad  :  there 
appears  an  immense  dark  and  dingy  space,  bounded  above  by 
ugly  thatch,  and  rafters  generally  covered  with  much  dust  and 
multitudes  of  spiders'  webs.  The  floor  of  these  cottages  is  ge- 
gerally  beneath  the  level  of  the  soil  outside.  For  what  purpose 
this  arrangement  is  adopted  I  cannot  understand,  unless  it  be  to 
counteract  the  inability  to  keep  the  cold  out,  through  insufficiency 
of  the  door  and  roof,  by  its  rendering  the  apartment  as  much  like 
a  hole  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  keep  the  heat  in.  The  walls 
in  the  inside  are  bare,  or  only  whitewashed.  There  is  one  window 
which  is  generally  about  two  feet  square,  and  unprovided  with 
hinges,  or  other  appliances,  to  admit  of  being  opened.  The  ex- 
pense, I  suppose,  is  the  only  reason  for  this  defect.  The  door  is 
seldom  well  fitted,  is  frequently  decayed,  and  admits  strong 
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currents  of  kli*  tu« 

captions,  abol  i  thi  s^Tr/a  ^^^y 
one  apartment  ami        fl  ^"'^  described,  have  only 

ontsidL;         the  wo]  T  ^-^'^^l  °f  the  ground 

supplied,  doorl  l  "'•^ft^^^'T^Y-^d  comfortable  ceilings  are 
so  as  to  :oner/anTthe tn^^^^^  htted,  the  windows  are  constructed 
houses  o?Te^oIlt  s  tnd  nriT''"'^  '"'^  ^^"^^^  The 
the  inferior  kind  of  1h  day-labourers,  are  much  the  same  as 
Th     u    '^'"".oi  cottages  uihabited  by  the  hinds 

ope.  at'ives°"ar:  in"I;:n"1  '°[^"">  -yl^bourers,  and  other 
cot'taTs  of  Z  "'^  ''^'y  ^"  accommodation  to  the 

I-.ut  thi'g:  a^^"  ^        °f  ^^e  colliers'  houses  are  good! 

insuffici-  '  '"^ss  of  them  are  very  bad.  The  roof  is  frequently 
.<:ni,  admitting  wind  and  ram  in  wet  and  windy  weather ;  is 
wmetimes  composed  of  thatch,  seldom  or  never  renewed  and 
resting  on  rafters.  In  some  houses  there  is  nothing  between  thi  .5 
roof  of  thatch  and  the  apartment,  and  the  thatch  and  rafters  'are 
covered  with  the  accumulated  dust  and  cobwebs  of  many  '/ears 
In  some  the  rafters  and  thatch  are  quite  rotten  and  decp.yed.  I  was 
in  one  house,  shortly  before  I  left  Tranent,  where  t'ne  ra.fters  were 
infested  with  bugs,  which  occasionally  dropped  down.  In  the 
worst  kind  of  these  houses  the  apartment  is  ill  supplied  with  lio-ht 
the  windows  being  only  partially  supplied  with  glass,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  paper,  bundles  of  rags,  and  old  hats.  In  some  of 
these  houses  the  windows  cannot  be  opened ;  and,  were  the  air 
excluded  from  admission  by  the  roof  and  the  ill-hung  door,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  ventilation. 

In  the  better  houses  of  the  colliers  the  furniture  is  ample,  and 
in  some  is  kept  with  great  neatness  and  cleanliness ;  but  in  others, 
even  where  the  furniture  is  good,  there  prevails  a  shocking 
amount  of  uncleanliness. 

In  many  of  the  houses  of  the  colliers  there  is  great  want  of 
necessary  furniture,  and  in  a  good  many  I  have  noticed  that  the 
chief  articles  were  one  or  two  chairs,  a  stool,  and  a  wretched  bed 
and  bedstead,  and  that  these  were  in  the  most  filthy  condition. 
I  have  seen  in  some  of  their  houses  straw  strewed  in  the  corner  of 
the  apartment,  serving  as  a  bed  for  the  family.  But  it  is  not  the 
mere  want  of  furniture  that  renders  these  abodes  so  wretched  as 
they  are:  there  is  a  fearful  amountof  filth,  dust,  &c.,  accumulated 
on  the  walls,  floors,  and  furniture,  which,  with  dirty  persons, 
unwashed  rags  of  clothes,  the  hot  putrid  atmosphere  usually 
present,  go  far  to  add  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  scene,  and  to 
complete  the  measure  of  squalid  and  disgusting  misery. 

In  some  of  these  houses  the  females  are  so  lazy,  and  so  filthy 
in  their  habits,  that  they  carry  their  ashes  and  cinders  no  farther 
than  to  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  where  they  accumulate  and 
have  their  bulk  swollen  by  the  addition  of  various  impurities. 
This  wretchedness  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  money.  These 
colliers  are  in  the  receipt  of  20^-.  and  30^.  per  week,  and  I  have 
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been  informed  by  their  employers  that  they  might  earn  much  more, 
would  they  turn  out  to  work  on  Monday,  instead  of  drinking, 
as  they  commonly  do  on  that  day,  and  even  on  others. 

In  times  of  sickness  or  helplessness  the  condition  of  this  class 
of  houses  is  most  deplorably  filthy.  In  the  houses  of  the  dissi- 
pated colliers  the  wooden  floors  are  so  filthy  as  to  convince  the 
spectator  that  they  are  never  washed.  The  floors  of  cottages 
inhabited  by  colliers  are  composed,  I  believe,  generally  of  com- 
jnon  earth.  These  floors  are  very  dirty,  and  so  uneven  as  to 
make  a  stranger  almost  fall.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  holes 
or  depressions  in  these  floors  that  would  contain  a  peck  or  two  of 
sand.  These  holes  have  been  formed  in  the  course  of  time  by 
various  causes,  by  the  wear  and  tear  produced  by  heavy  shoes, 
the  breaking  up  of  coals  by  the  poker,  and  by  the  presence  of 
water  spilt  upon  the  floor.  No  attempt  in  many  cases  is  made 
to  fill  up  these  cavities,  although  this  might  be  done  at  very  little 
expense  and  trouble.  The  bedstead  is  generally  covered  with 
<3ust,  and  with  innumerable  fly-marks.  In  summer,  bugs  in 
multitudes  may  be  seen,  more  especially  at  night,  when  the  light 
of  a  candle  is  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  bedstead.  The  odour 
in  these  apartments  is  most  offensive  and  sickening,  from  the 
long-continued  presence  of  human  impurities.  Persons  not 
familiar  with  such  situations  will  be  unable  to  form  the  most 
remote  idea  of  the  disgusting  nature  of  this  atmosphere  ;  but  de- 
licacy forbids  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  houses  of  the  day-labourers  is  on 
the  whole  considerably  better  than  that  of  the  colliers,  but  is  still 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  hinds.  Many  of  the  day-labourers 
who  are  well  doing  and  sober  are  particularly  cleanly  in  respect 
to  their  houses.  The  houses  of  these  men  are  not  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  best  hinds.  They  are  clean,  well  furnished, 
and  the  furniture  is  arranged  in  good  order.  On  the  other  hand 
the  dissipated  and  irregular  day-labourers  who  are  very  numerous, 
and  form  a  large  proportion  of  that  class,  are  insensible  to  the 
comforts  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order.  The  apartments  of 
these  people  are  as  filthy,  ill-furnished,  and  squalid  as  those  of 
the  dissipated  colliers.  1  have  seen  the  apartments  of  these 
persons  in  the  most  revolting  condition  of  filth,  darkness,  and 
abject  misery— containing  only  a  box  or  case  bed,  and  one  or 
two  stools,  with  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  such  as  a  jar  for 
contanung  water,  and  a  piece  of  poker.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  of  the  hind 
population  is  excellent,  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  and  comfort- 
able This  respectable  class,  in  spite  of  the  defective  construction 
ot  their  cottages,  manage  to  throw  an  air  of  comfort,  plenty, 
neatness  and  order  around  their  homes.  I  have  often  been 
delighted  to  observe  these  characteristics,  and  not  less  so  to 
mark  the  co-existence  of  pure,  moral,  and  religious  principle 
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the  inmates  the  presence  of  practical  relif^ion  and  practical 
morals.  When  the  floor  wears  away,  it  is  repaired;  when  the 
walls  lose  thejr  whiteness,  they  are  whitewashed;  and  every 
few  days  the  whole  wooden  furniture  in  the  house  is  subjected 
to  thorough  cleansing  with  sand  and  warm  water.  The  various 
articles  of  furniture,  and  the  different  household  utensils  are 
kept  in  places  allotted  to  them ;  and  the  eatthenware  and  china 
well  cleaned,  are  neatly  arranged,  and  made  to  serve  as 
ornaments  to  the  apartment.  The  metal  spoons,  candlesticks, 
and  pitchers  for  containing  milk  and  water,  are  well  bur- 
nished. The  milk  taken  from  the  cow  may  be  seen  set  apart 
m  vessels  kept  in  the  nicest  order ;  and  beside  them  lie  the  churn- 
ing barrel  and  strainer.  A  fire  sheds  its  cheerful  iuBuence  over 
the  scene  ;  the  kettle  never  wants  hot  water ;  and  the  honest, 
frugal  housewife  is  ever  discharging  some  household  duty  in  a 
spirit  of  placid  contentment,  attending  to  her  partner  when 
present,  or  preparing  his  meals  against  his  return  from  the  fields. 

The  external  economy  of  the  houses  of  the  hinds  is  on  the 
whole  very  good.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  cottages  is  kept 
clean  and  free  of  impurities.  The  little  garden,  which  is  almost 
invariably  connected  with  the  cottage,  is  kept  in  good  order,  and 
is  in  general  well  cultivated. 

The  external  economy  of  the  houses  of  the  day-labouring  popu- 
lation is,  on  the  whole,  much  inferior. 

The  external  economy  of  the  houses  of  the  colliers  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  intolerably  filthy  and  unwholesome.  Heaps  of 
putrid  materials  are  collected  in  front  of  the  cottages  and  houses; 
and  the  gardens  which  are  attached  to  many  of  the  cottages  in- 
habited by  these  persons  are  overrun  with  weeds,  and  are  alto- 
gether very  much  neglected. 

The  houses  of  the  labouring  population  are  not  usually  sup- 
plied with  drains.  Where  they  inhabit  houses  of  a  superior 
order  but  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  which  they  sometimes  do, 
they  may  have  the  advantage  of  drains. 

The  land  around  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  population  is 
in  general  well  drained,  being  for  the  most  part  let  to  farmers  of 
wealth  and  intelligence. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  house  in  Tranent  into  which 
water  is  conducted  by  pipes.  There  existed  great  difficulty  on 
many  occasions  in  getting  water  at  all.  During  the  seven  years 
I  resided  there,  the  village  was,  on  the  whole,  extremely  ill  sup- 
plied with  water :  it  was  usual  for  it  to  be  occasionally  absent 
from  Tranent  altogether.  Last  sununer  the  supply  of  water 
was  stopped  for  several  months.  The  inhabitants  suflered 
the  greatest  inconvenience  in  consequence :  they  could  not  get 
sufficient  water  to  maintain  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  clothes. 
It  was  even  difficult  for  labouring  people  to  get  enough  to  cook 
their  victuals ;  and  1  know  that  many  of  the  poor  were,  in  conse- 
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quence,  reduced  to  the  practice  of  using  "^P"'-.^^"^ 
some  water.  On  these  occasions  water  was  earned  to  the  village 
°om  a  considerable  distance.  Some  went  the  distance  of  a  m.  e: 
5ome  used  barrels  drawn  on  carnages:  some  employed  ch  id  re  ti 
to  brin..  it  in  small  vessels;  and,  I  doubt  not,  many  went  wi  hout 
Tt  when  it  was  highly  necessary,  from  inability  or  infirmity  to  go 
themselves,  and  from  want  of  funds  to  employ  another  for  the 

^"Since"  the  above  was  ^vritten,  I  have  learned  from  a  lady,  pre- 
viously resident  in  Tranent,  that,  when  cholera  prevailed  in  that 
district,  some  of  the  patients  suffered  very  much  indeed  from 
want  of  water,  and  that  so  great  was  the  privation,  that  on  that 
calamitous  occasion  people  went  into  the  ploughed  fields  and 
gathered  the  rain-water  which  collected  in  depressions  in  the 
ground,  and  actually  in  the  prints  made  by  horses'  feet 

Tranent  was  formerly  well  supplied  with  water  of  excellent 
nualitv  by  a  spring  above  the  village  which  flows  through  a  sand- 
bed  'The  water  flows  into  Tranent  at  its  head,  or  highest 
quarter  and  is  received  into  about  ten  wells  distributed  throughout 
the  vilia<^e  The  people  supply  themselves  at  these  wells  when 
they  confain  water.  When  the  supply  is  small,  the  water  pours 
in  a  very  small  stream  only  ;  and  it  happens,  in  consequence,  that 
on  these'  occasions  of  scarcity  great  crowds  of  women  and  children 
assemble  at  these  places,  waiting  their  "  turn,"  as  it  is  termed.  I 
have  seen  women  fighting  for  water.  The  wells  are  sometimes 
frequented  throughout  the  whole  night.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved by  the  population  that  this  stoppage  of  the  water  was  owing 
to  its  stream  being  diverted  into  a  coal-pit  which  was  sunk  in  the 
sand-bed  above  Tranent.  That  pit  has  been  lined  with  sheets  of 
iron,  and  the  water  has  lately  returned  to  Tranent  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  houses  of  the  hinds  are  in  general 
supplied  with  receptacles  for  filth,  &c.,  but  those  of  the  colliers 
and  day  labourers  1  know  to  be  generally  without  them.  The 
precincts  of  the  cottages  of  the  hinds  are  in  general  clean,  but 
there  are  many  exceptions. 

It  is  not  common  for  two  or  more  families  to  inhabit  one  apart- 
ment in  this  district.  The  families  of  most  of  the  labouring 
people  are  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  apart- 
ment. Where  there  are  many  children,  it  is  common  for  ten  or 
twelve  persons  to  inhabit  one  apartment,  and  for  four  children  to 
lie  in  one  bed,  both  in  health  and  sickness.  When  a  collier  has 
few  or  no  children,  he  sometimes  takes  single  men  and  women  as 
lodgers. 

There  are  many  regular  lodging-houses  in  Tranent,  perhaps  from 
15  to  20,  in  which  paupers,  vagrants,  and  a  few  labouring  people 
live.  The  vagrants  reside  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  I 
have  known  coUiers  in  employment  to  reside  permanently  in  these 
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apartment.    In  one  of  th^m  r  I,  *^ 
18  fee.  long  and  10  fee      d"  IS  Z^^Zi  T'T'l' 
up  constantly,  and  when  the'irourw^s  '"t  l*^"^  l^LT^' 
added  to  the  number     Tf^Alr^r^„;„    u         """"g,    anotner  was 

visited  m  the  forenoon,  inay  be  seen  sittine  beside  Ihe  fi'J 
TeJSnt™^^  "  "-^'"^  T-'^  Hve^welfatid'sttSS 

.±f-it:u.pz.  rrt.\*rfevtTas  -a 

th^e  more  than  m  the  habitations  of  the  colUers  P'^^^'^ed 
Ihe  most  worthless  class  of  colliers  and  day-labourers  are  nn 
cleanly  m  thejr  habits     The  persons  of  the  UieT  thei^eW 
are  usually  well  cleaned  with  soap  and  warm  water,  once  in  tS  div 
after  returnmg  from  the  pit  Nhey  would  otherw  e  bl  m^S 
uncomfoilable  :  but  the  persons  of  the  children,  who  do  not  work 
Lwed  ii"^  standing  in  less  urgent  occasion  of  ablution  are 
allowed  m  many  mstances  to  remain  in  a  state  of  great  filthi^ess 
their  faces  hands   and  feet  appearing  seldom  or  never  to  be 
washed,  and  then-  hair  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  and  greatly  infested  with  vermin  giediesi 

The  collier  compelled  by  the  uncleanliness  of  his  employment 
to  perform  daily  ablution,  is  comparatively  seldom  troubled  wkh 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  while  his  children,  on  the  other  hS 
urged  by  no  such  necessity,  and  neglected  by  the  mother  who  is 
perhaps  employed  at  the  pit,  are  subject  to  1  very  great  number 
of  diseases  of  the  skm.  and,  with  comparatively  fet  exceptions, 
to  some  of  the  varied  forms  of  the  disease  called  scall-head 

1  do  not  think  pigs  are  kept  in  the  interior  of  the  houses  in  or 
around  Tranent.  Pig-sties  in  many  instances  are  erected  near 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  poor ;  but  these  are  scarcely  a 
nuisance,  the  odours  being  comparatively  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
those  emanating  from  the  heaps  of  manure  and  ashes  formerly  re- 
ferred to,  and  even  from  the  people  and  houses  themselves. 

In  many  houses  in  and  around  Tranent  fowls  roost  on  tlie 
rafters  and  on  the  tops  of  the  bedsteads.  The  effluvia  in  these 
houses  are  offensive,  and  must  prove  very  unwholesome.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  houses  are  very  filthy.  They 
swarm  likewise  with  fleas.  Dogs  live  in  the  interior  of  the  lowest 
houses,  and  must,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  cleanliness. 

I  have  seen  horses  in  two  houses  in  Tranent  inhabiting  the  same 
apartment  with  numerous  families.  One  was  in  Dow's  Bounds. 
Several  of  the  family  were  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  I  remember 
the  horse  stood  at  ihe  back  of  the  bed.    In  (his  case  the  stench 
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was  dreadful.  In  addition  to  the  horse  there^  were  fowls,  and  I 
think  the  family  was  not  under  ten  souls.  The  father  died  of 
typhus  on  this  occasion. 

I  visited  a  house  in  Tranent  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in 
which  the  only  furniture  I  observed  was  an  old  bedstead  with  some 
bedding.  I  think  straw  was  spread  in  a  corner  for  a  bed,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  fire-place  :  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place  there 
stood  a  large  horse,  sharing  the  apartment,  witli  its  back  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  roof. 

With  most  poor  people  there  existed  an  unwillingness  to  go  to 
hospital;  but  this  was  overcome  in  most  instances  where  there 
appeared  urgent  occasion  for  removal.  I  seldom  failed  in  effecting 
removal  when  I  was  convinced  of  its  necessity.  This  disinclination 
arises  from  the  distance,  the  nearest  hospital  being  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, the  expense  and  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust in  respect  to  good  tisage  from  the  nurses,  who  bear  a  very 
bad  character  among  the  poor  classes.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  proper  persuasion,  and  the  assurance  of  good  treatment,  would 
effect  the  removal  of  18  in  20  of  the  fever  cases,  were  an  hospital 
on  the  spot,  with  a  medical  man  attached,  possessing  moderate  skill, 
having  kindly  manners,  and  bearing  a  character  for  integrity. 

The  hinds  almost  invariably  live  in  cottages  upon  the  farms  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  cottages  are  generally  placed 
together ;  and  on  the  farms  in  East  Lothian,  which  are  in  general 
very  extensive,  the  number  of  the  hinds  attached  to  each  varies 
from  six  to  eight. 

The  hinds  are  paid  in  kind,  the  value  of  which,  I  believe, 
ranges  about  25/.  per  annum.  The  cottage  is  generally  supplied 
by  the  farmer  to  the  hind  as  an  equivalent  for  the  latter  giving, 
during  harvest,  the  labour  of  an  individual,  generally  his  wife  or 
grown  up  daughter,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  I  believe  about 
twenty. 

Where  cows  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  the  hinds 
manage  to  make  a  little  money  by  the  sale  of  milk  and  butter. 

The  domestic  condition  of  the  hinds  is  most  excellent,  and  forms 
a  scene  quite  refreshing  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor.  The  fur- 
niture is  generally  good,  sometimes  even  fine,  and  almost  always 
remarkably  clean.  The  food  of  the  hind  is  comfortably  dressed, 
and  put  down  with  great  attention  to  cleanliness.  Tea  is  frequently 
given  to  their  visitors  ;  and  on  these  occasions  more  neatness  and 
cleanhness  is  not  to  be  observed  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  much 
higher  rank.  I  have  seen  silver  tea-spoons  in  the  houses  of  these 
people. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  hinds  accumulate  a 
little  money  for  the  pui-pose  of  meeting  the  contingencies  of  old 
age,  and  of  assisting  their  children  on  leaving  their  parent's  home. 
1  know  that  several  are  possessed  of  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which,  I  am  informed,  will  go  as  dowries  to  their  daughters  when 
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married,  and  to  assist  their  sons  when  they  get  hindings.  I  kno^v 
of  one  woman  who  received  30/.  from  her  father,  I  befieve  a  hind 
as  a    providmg,   at  her  marriage. 

These  people  are  almost  invariably  comfortably  dressed  •  wear 
strong  shoes  thick  worsted  stockings,  and  flannel  underclothes 
Un  the  Sabbath  the  dress  of  the  hind  family  is  in  good  order 
clean,  and  neat.  The  hind  on  that  day  wears  a  woollen  coat 
generally  black  ;  the  wife,  a  cotton  gown,  always  in  excellent 
order.  Ihe  children  are  similarly  dressed,  and  look  hic^hly 
respectable.  " 

The  moral  condition  of  the  hinds  is  such  as,  I  am  assured,  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  class  of  labouring  people 
mthe  world.  They  are  religious,  attend  church  regularly,  take 
a  great  interest  in  the  religious  concerns  of  the  district,  and 
regulate  their  lives,  their  conversation,  and  their  hitercourso 
and  dealings  with  their  fellow  men,  by  the  rules  of  Christianity, 
as  much  as  any  class  of  people  with  whom  I  have  ever  come  m 
contact. 

The  hinds  are  in  general  well  informed ;  have  received  good 
plain  education,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  They 
are  civil  and  respectful  in  their  manners :  they  are  candid,  open, 
and  free  of  guile  or  cunning,  so  common  among  colliers. 

They  are  remarkable  for  honesty,  and  are  often  trusted  with 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Some  of  the  hinds  are  intrusted 
by  their  masters  to  take  the  grain  to  market,  to  sell  it,  and  to 
receive  the  money. 

They  are  good-tempered,  forbearing,  and  not  easily  excited. 

Sobriety  forms  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  hind.  Many  of 
these  people  seldom  taste  whiskey  ;  but  this  arises  not  from  any 
artificial  tie,  such  as  the  abstinence-pledge,  which  they  in  general 
despise,  but  from  a  horror  they  possess  at  the  practice  of  "  drink- 
ing," and  from  a  lively  perception  of  the  mischief  it  entails  upon 
some  of  the  labouring  population,  such  as  the  colliers. 

They  regulate  their  atiairs  with  great  propriety.  Fmgahty 
and  husbanding  of  their  means  are  veiy  conspicuous,  and  are 
attended  with  marked  advantages.  They  are  careful  of  their 
means ;  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  they  purchase  their 
clothes  and  food  with  ready  money,  and  thereby  secure  advan- 
tages seldom  enjoyed  by  other  labouring  persons. 

At  each  term  the  hinds'  wives  may  be  seen  in  numbers  going 
into  Tranent  and  other  towns,  neatly  dressed,  with  baskets  on 
their  arms,  to  make  their  little  purchases.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  extensive  merchant  that  the  hinds  are  his  best  paying  cus- 
tomers. In  my  own  dealings  with  those  people  I  have  found 
them  particularly  honest  and  honourable.  1  have  attended  the 
wives  of  many  hinds  at  their  accouchements,  and  I  have  seldom 
left  the  cottage  without  a  fee  being  put  into  my  hand.  This 
forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  colliers  on  those 
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occasions:  in  general  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  got  from  this 
class  It  would  be  less  absurd  to  look  for  gold  from  the  clouds 
than"to  expect  a  fee  from  the  generality  of  colliers  on  these  oc- 
pisions  Thev  have  seldom  even  the  necessaries  so  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patient.    There  is,  indeed,  little  more  provided 

than  cheese  and  whiskey.  ,  .  j  r     t  -ru^^,. 

Destitution  is  little  observed  among  hmd  families.  Ihere  are 
comparatively  few  cases  of  destitution  among  even  the  old  mem- 
bers  of  hind  families.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many  cases  in 
which  very  considerable  privation  is  felt,  and  which  is  not  at  all, 
or  very  little  relieved.  The  reasons  which  I  am  disposed  to  assign 
for  the  comparative  infrequency  of  destitution  among  them  are 
these  ■  by  husbanding  their  means,  by  sobriety,  economy,  and 
industry,  they  lay  aside  for  old  age  small  sums  of  money :  they 
are  sober:  they  belong  to  benefit  societies,  from  which  they  derive 
assistance  when  in  sickness  ;  they  likewise  belong  to  a  society 
which  gives  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of 
their  cows  dying.  They  are  good  and  valued  servants,  and  are 
o-enerally  in  possession  of  the  good  will  and  affection  of  their 
masters.  When  they  become  too  old  for  the  "  binding,"  they 
are  employed  at  some  easy  work  on  the  farm,  at  which  they  in 
general  continue  till  within  a  short  period  of  their  death.  When 
old  acre  overtakes  them,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  son  suc- 
ceeds^the  father  in  the  "  binding,"  and  that  the  son  and  parents 
live  too-ether,  the  son  on  these  occasions  supporting  the  parents, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  son  feels  this  to  be  a  duty ;  and 
when  the  parents  die,  the  son  gets  the  furniture  of  the  deceased, 
where  there  has  been  no  parish  rehef,  which  is  generally  the 
case. 

The  parents  sometimes  go  and  live  with  their  grown-tip  chil- 
dren, who  in  general  make  a  point  of  maintaining  them,  and  at- 
tending to  their  comforts. 

The  cases  of  destitution  will  be  mentioned  under  the  general 
head  of  destitution. 

The  day-labouring  population  is  less  comfortable.  These  la- 
bourers form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population.  They 
in  general  inhabit  houses  or  apartments  in  villages,  are  less 
orderly,  less  temperate,  and  less  provident  than  the  hinds.  They 
are  paid  in  general  by  the  week.  Among  them  there  exists  a 
good  deal  of  disease,  and  even  abject  poverty,  produced  in  a  great 
measure  by  want  of  industry,  and  also  by  dissipation.  Many 
farmers  find  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers, 
and  I  have  seldom  heard  of  there  being  want  of  employment  for 
these  people. 

Along  the  coast  of  East  Lothian  there  exists  a  considerable 
population  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  seafaring  employments. 
These  people,  I  understand,  are  very  improvident,  and  are  con- 
siderably addicted  to  dissipation.    They  are  generally  in  want : 
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live  in  houses,  some  of  which  are  kpnf  {A,^un  ^r.A 
of  cTvn^^  filth     T^v,.-         •         ,  .  ?  I"  a  state 

°irl!  «S  1  "^hich  are  occasionally  very  con 

Hderable,  are  not  laid  aside,  as  they  might  be,  for  seasons  of^com 
pa.-at.ve  want,  but  are  generally  spent  h.  the  purchasro  whi  LT 

to  disease  But  there  is  a  source  of  destitution  among  these 
people  which  IS  almost  wholly  independent  of  their  oL  rSl 
conduct-this  IS,  the  casualties  whic^li  are  frequently  occurrW 
at  sea  among  the  heads  of  their  famihes.  Boats  are  constantll 
being  .vpse  and  the  fishermen  drowned.  It  is  common  for  a 
whole  boat  screw  to  be  lost  at  one  time,  and  there  are  usually 
four  men  ni  each  boat.  There  are  a  great  many  widows  re- 
siding in  Cockenzie,  a  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Tranent 
who  have  lost  their  husbands  by  casualties  at  sea.  When  the 
husbands  are  lost,  of  course  the  widows  and  children  sink  into 
still  deeper  privation  than  before.  I  understand  it  is  usual  to  place 
these  widows  on  the  poor-list  of  the  parish,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain.  I  rather  think  the  chief  assistance  which  they  receive  is 
a  small  sum  of  money,  generally  subscribed  by  the  benevolent 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  after  the  casualty.  I  have  been  told 
by  their  clergyman,  that  the  fishermen  are  very  charitable  on 
these  and  like  occasions. 

The  town  of  Dunbar  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  seafaring  popu- 
lation, and  I  have  all  along  understood  that  the  destitution  there 
is  very  excessive. 

The  collier  population  of  Haddingtonshire  is  confined  to  that 
quarter  of  the  county  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  village  of 
Gladsmuir.  It  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tranent  and  Penston,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Prestonpans  and  Elphinstone,  and  forms  almost  entirely 
the  population  of  several  villages,  viz.,  Newtown,  Makemerry, 
Huntlaw,  Cross  Houses,  and  Cuttle. 

The  number  of  colliers  in  Haddingtonshire,  including  wives 
and  children,  I  should  think  was  about  3000. 

The  collier  population  is  very  migratory.  In  most  collieries 
the  colliers  are  constantly  going  and  coming.  It  is  common  for 
them  to  remain  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  same  colliery.  Some 
move  from  colliery  to  colliery,  and  yet  do  not  leave  the  district ; 
some  leave  the  district,  and,  after  remaining  away  a  considerable 
time,  return  again  to  their  old  situation  and  to  their  old  acquaint- 
ances. I  have  frequently  visited  colliers  one  day  and  found 
matters  in  their  usual  state,  and  on  returning  next  day  I  have 
found  the  house  deserted  and  completely  empty.  This  has 
happened  very  frequently  even  when  there  has  been  sickness, 
and  that  of  a  serious  nature.  Sometimes  it  was  known  where 
they  had  gone  to,  sometimes  I  could  obtain  no  information  on 
the  subject.  I  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  migratory  habits 
of  these  people,  for  their  changes  seldom  or  never  afforded  any 
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benefit.  I  have  often  remarked  to  them  that  it  appeared  to  me 
it  tvould  be  better  for  them  to  remain  where  they  were  than  to  put 
themselves  to  so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  for  no  usetul 
purpose.  I  attribute  this  constant  changmg  to  several  causes. 
The  colliers  acquire  a  roving  disposition  from  the  example  ot  then- 
parents  and  neighbours.  They  get  i.-ritated  with  annoyances  con- 
nected  with  their  situation,  and  think,  by  changmg,  to  make  theni- 
selves  more  comfortable.  Tliese  people,  I  believe,  are  frequently 
enticed  from  their  employers  by  rival  coalmasters,  either  m  the 
neighbourhood  or  at  a  distance.  On  these  occasions  the  person 
hiring  them  pays  all  moving  expenses  and  Hkewise  advances 
money.  This  unsteady,  unsettled  hfe  is  very  much  calculated  to 
prove  injurious ;  each  change  is  the  occasion  of  excessive  dissipa- 
tion and  often  of  getting  into  debt  to  the  coalmaster,  who  keeps 
him  (the  collier)  by  this  means  in  his  employment  as  long  as  it  is 
desirable.  It  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  character  of  the  rising 
colliers,  interfering  so  effectually  as  it  does  with  the  little  and 
irregular  education  which  they  are  wont  to  receive. 

The  collier  receives  very  high  wages.  He  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount]  of  his  work :  a  single  man,  I  believe,  may 
make  about  30^.  per  week  if  he  is  industrious  and  works  six  days 
in  the  week.  A  single  man,  if  he  has  no  children,  generally  em- 
ploys a  boy  or  a  woman  to  assist  him.  For  this  assistance  he 
pays  a  few  shillings  per  week,  but  by  the  arrangement  he  is 
enabled  to  earn  much  higher  wages  than  if  he  worked  alone.  A 
man,  his  wife,  and  perhaps  two  children,  may  earn  40s.  per  week 
if  industriously  employed  during  that  time. 

Many  colliers  do  not  make  so  much  money,  because  they 
are  dissipated,  and  work  only  three  or  four  days  in  the  week. 
Some  do  not  work  above  two  days  in  the  week  on  some  occa- 
sions. 

Several  colliers  accumulate  considerable  sums  of  money.  I 
have  known  several  to  be  possessed  of  some  hundred  pounds  and 
to  be  proprietors  of  houses.  Several  had  votes  in  the  election  of 
representatives  in  parUament.  An  old  collier,  commonly  called 
"  Black  Tom,"  died  a  few  years  ago  ;  he  left  several  hundred 
pounds  in  cash,  and  about  four  or  five  houses.  He  had  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  a  representative  in  Parliament. 

There  was  lately  in  Tranent  a  young  man,  a  collier,  who  made 
enough  money  to  begin  business  as  a  grocer  and  publican.  He 
worked  occasionally  at  the  colliery,  and  his  wife  kept  the  shop  in 
his  absence.    I  understand  this  man  was  comparatively  rich. 

In  respect  to  the  great  majority  of  colliers  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  future.  Some  become  members  of  benefit  societies,  which 
ensures  them  a  few  shillings  per  week  in  sickness,  and  a  few  are 
frugal  and  save  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  is  either  put 
into  a  bank  or  lent  out  at  interest,  or  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
houses.    There  are  several  -who  have  three  or  four  houses.  One 
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if  he  were  only  industrious  and  fi-uaal  •  ^""^ 

I  believe  there  are  several  colliers  who  have  nionev  deposited  in 

A'.n^"f!l'"^  '^T'^'''''  t«  th-'-  ^■"-"ds  o^-  neighbours 

A  ca  e  of  this  knul  was  accidentally  discovered.  About  a  vea?  and 
a  half  ago.  when  Scotland  was  threatened  with  Chartism  many 
weak-mu.ded  and  ill-informed  people  beheved  the  counS'yTo  be 

o?thr/r  '"l"^  banks  were  unsafe  :  one 

01  the  colliers,  partakmg  in  this  fear,  went  to  Edinburgh,  withdi^w 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  one  of  the  banks.  Ink  had  hk 
case  made  public  by  his  being  robbed  of  it  by  a  lo^se  woman  in 
whose  company  he  had  been.  J  woman,  in 

delt  ?nl  r'^'  P;«PO'tion  of  the  colliers  is  generally  involved  iu 
debt,  some  imes  to  their  employers  and  almost  alv^ays  to  their 
tradespeople:   I  may  with  safety  say  that  eight-tenths  of  the 
colliers  are  never  out  of  debt.    The  money  which  they  receive  on 
Saturday  night  is  not  spent  in  the  purchase  of  articles  to  be  con- 
sumed next  week  ;  it  in  general  goes  to  liquidate  part  of  the  debt 
which  has  been  owing  perhaps  for  months  and  years.    I  under- 
stand the  tradespeople  to  whom  this  debt  is  due  charge  hi^h  in 
order  to  meet  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  money  and  to  compen- 
sate tor  the  many  bad  debts  which  they  incur  by  this  system  of 
giving  credit  even  to  the  dissipated  and  unprincipled.    When  the 
debts  of  the  collier  become  very  great,  and  when  his  creditors 
become  clamorous,  he  avails  himself  of  his  migratory  capabilities, 
and  goes  off  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country  with  his  family 
and  furniture,  bidding  defiance  lo  his  creditors,  and  to  commence 
the  same  iniquitous  system  in  a  new  field.    I  have  known  indivi- 
duals to  be  encouraged  to  get  into  debt  by  tradespeople  and 
others.    A  publican  gave  almost  unlimited  credit  to  two  women 
actually  in  a  state  of  derangement  from  drinking  whiskey.  A 
bond  was  procured  on  a  house  belonging  to  these  persons.  These 
women  continued  to  run  to  the  shop  of  the  publican,  swallowing 
whiskey  voraciously.    It  was  suspected  that  the  pubhcan  wished 
to  get  the  house  altogether,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  respectable  party,  who  assured  me  the  case  was  one 
that  would  not  bear  investigation.    A  man  died  not  long  ago  who 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  perhaps  20,000/.  or  30,000^;.  He 
rented  a  colliery,  kept  a  store  at  which  he  sold  provisions  and 
whiskey  to  his  colliers,  and  used  a  coin  pecuhar  to  himself  in  his 
dealings  in  the  shop  with  his  men. 

The  domestic  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  colliers  may 
be  understood  from  what  has  preceded,  and  from  what  will  be  said 
under  the  head  of  destitution  in  Tranent.  This  account  of  their 
destitution  and  wretchedness  will  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
colliers,  perhaps  to  three-fourths.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad 
to  have  it  in  ray  power  to  say,  that  the  internal  economy  of  the 
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houses  of  several  colliers  is  very  good  ;  that  I  have  observed  great 
order,  cleanliness,  and  the  appearance  of  plenty  and  comfort  in 
the  houses  of  some  in  receipt  of  the  ordinary  wages  only. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  know  that  medical  men,  judging  from 
internal  appearances  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  hable  to  be  led  into  erroneous  inferences  as  to  the  extent  ot 
destitution.  The  appearance  of  the  place  or  of  the  person  is  no 
test  of  the  want  of  means  or  of  the  highness  or  lowness  of  wages. 
Filth  is  more  frequently  evidence  of  depravity  than  of  destitution  j 
indeed,  in  places  where  the  wages  or  means  are  really  scanty, 
there  is  very  frequently  considerable  cleanliness.  If  a  stranger 
went  into  the  house  of  a  collier,  he  might  exclaim,  What  extreme 
wretchedness  and  destitution  !  when  in  fact,  on  the  Saturday  they 
had  received  30^.,  which  before  the  Tuesday  had  all  been  squan- 
dered. I  think  medical  men,  who  are  not  intimately  acquamted 
with  the  character  of  the  people,  are  often  drawn  into  mistakes. 

The  dress  of  the  great  mass  of  the  colliers,  of  perhaps  three- 
fourths,  and  more  especially  of  ■  the  women  and  children,  is  ex- 
tremely dirty,  ragged,  and  highly  disreputable,  like  that  of  beggars. 
Many  of  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  dress  tolerably  well,  when 
off  work,  and  there  are  several,  indeed  a  good  many,  who  dress 
hke  respectable  master  tradesmen  on  Sundays,  with  clean  linen 
and  woollen  clothes  in  excellent  order.  All  these  men  are  in  the 
receipt  of  the  same  wages. 

The  children  of  the  dissipated  are  very  ill  clothed  ;  many  have 
scarcely  enough  to  cover  them :  girls  go  about  with  apparently 
only  a  frock,  often  so  torn  as  to  disclose  their  naked  limbs,  and 
without  shoes  or  stockings. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  collier  population  is  on  the  whole 
very  bad.  A  large  proportion  of  the  colliers  is  remarkable  for 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  apathy  in. respect  to  almost  everything, 
except  whiskey,  cockfighting,  and  the  like.  The  minds  of  many 
colliers  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  exercised ;  they  seldom  reason 
more  than  some  of  the  lower  animals  ;  they  judge  very  precipi- 
tately and  very  erroneously,  and  they  act  upon  the  first  impulse 
however  violent. 

Many  may  be  said  to  vegetate,  or,  like  aquatic  plants,  chiefly 
to  imbibe,  for  they  are  excited  by  nothing  ;  they  are  alive  to  no 
considerations  such  as  engage  and  sustain  the  attention  of  other 
men.  They  work  only  because  they  find  it  necessary.  The 
chief  occasions  on  Which  they  are  roused  from  their  sottish  and 
apathetic  condition  are  riotous  dances,  lasting,  perha[)s,  with 
little  intermission,  for  several  days,  raffles,  shooting-matches, 
cock-fights,  and  scuffles  amongst  themselves. 

Political,  social,  religions,  and  all  great  and  national  questions 
are  totally  uninteresting  to  the  majority  of  these  degraded  men. 
I  have  seldom  seen  them  alive  to  any  general  question. 

But  there  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  many  colliers  who  form 
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striking  and  interesting  contrasts  to  the  above  picture  Tho.P 
belonging  to  Pencaitlaud  Colliery  hohl  a  character  for 'sobr  etv 
udustry  and  superior  tone  of  mind  which  forn,s  a  marked  cn  J' 

Tad'th  "  ^°."^'/7°'^'"r"     ^I'theothercolhel^tf  wS 
I  had  the  medical  charge     In  that  colliery  there  were  men  pos 
sess.  ng  sound  he:n  ts  and  heads.    Some  of  them  had  more  general 
intelligence  thau  I  have  observed  in  persons  holding  much^hi.he 
stations ;   their  conduct  and  conversation  were  much  qualified  by 
relio.ous  sentiments,  and  I  believe  that  they  were  truly  good  men 
This  marked  superiority  of  these  men  is  to  be  attribuid,  I  think' 
in  a  great  degree,  to  a  very  wise  and  praiseworthy  regulation! 
made  by  the  essee  Mr.  Andrew  Cuthbertson,  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  whiskey  in  the  village,  which  I  believe  is  strictly 
adhered  to     There  are  likewise  good  and  pious  men  in  the  other 
collieries,  but  they  are  unfortunately  not  numerous. 

The  chief  occasion  on  which  1  observed  the  colliers  to  be  ex- 
cited by  public  events  was  during  the  attempt  made  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  to  agitate  the  country  and  to  obtain  the  Charter.  The 
feehngs  of  several  of  the  men  were  then  highly  excited  with  dis- 
content and  a  hatred  against  those  placed  above  them  ;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  that  if  the  banner  of  Chartism  had  been  raised 
in  Scotland  it  would  have  gained  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
its  followers  from  the  coal  districts.  I  conversed  with  several  of 
the  Chartist  colliers  on  that  occasion.  They  told  me  that  they 
paid  contributions  regularly,  and  1  was  shocked  to  find  the  vin- 
dictive, and  I  might  almost  add,  the  sanguinary,  feelings  with 
which  they  burned  to  commence  the  contest  and  to  spoliate  the 
more  affluent. 

I  remember  one  man  who  spoke  of  violence  being  resorted  to. 
I  renriinded  him  that  there  were  other  people  besides  the  Char- 
tists in  the  country,  and  that  there  was  a  suflScient  army  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  He  replied  that  in  a  few  weeks  we  should  see 
that  the  Chartists  would  be  more  than  able  to  meet  all  opposition. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  colliers  belonging  to  one  of  the 
coll  ieries  was  attached  to  that  class,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
these  men  formed  part  of  a  widely  spread  organized  body.  The 
colliery  to  which  these  men  belonged  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 
in  its  payments. 

Many  collier-people  never  enter  a  place  of  worship,  and  many 
seldom  hear  the  voice  of  a  clergyman. 

A  great  many  assaults  take  place  among  them,  but  I  have 
seldom  heard  of  premeditated  violence.  However,  I  fear  in- 
fanticide is  common.  I  have  examined  the  bodies  of  several 
infants  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  Desertion  of  wives  by 
their  husbands  is  common. 

Drunkenness  is  the  prevailing  vice.  It  reduces  persons  in  the 
receipt  of  high  wages  to  the  abject  and  squalid  condition  of  the 
most  destitute  paupers.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  many  un- 
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married  females  are  parlicularly  loose.  I  was  once  asked  by  a 
man  for  medicine  to  produce  abortion,  and  1  suspect  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  woman  who  was  shortly  afterwards  tried  for  conceal- 
ment of  pregnancy,  and  was  found  guilty.  Her  child  was  found 
dead.  It  was  suspected  that  she  had  been  intimate  with  her 
sister's  husband. 

Colliers  in  general  marry  when  very  young.  Many  do  not  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  this  occasion  than  will  cover  the  fees  and 
afford  some  whiskey.  Their  houses  in  general  are  furnished  on 
credit.  They  generally  marry  among  themselves  ;  young  women 
belonging  to"the  other  classes  seldom  intermarry  with  the  colliers. 
I  have  known  unmarried  people  live  together  and  have  large 
families. 

The  colliers  are  in  general  employed  only  four  or  five  days  in 
the  week.  On  these  days  they  vvork  hard  sometimes  for  twelve 
and  eighteen  hours  together.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  generally 
idle  days,  and  are  consumed  in  drinking,  lounging,  and  sleeping. 
This  idleness  at  the  besinnins  of  the  week  is  not  in  consequence  of 
want  of  demand  for  their  labour;  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  wish 
of  their  employers  that  they  should  work  regularly.  It  is  a  source 
of  inconvenience  and  also  of  loss  to  the  coalmasters  ;  and  it  some- 
somes  happens  that  they  are  dismissed  for  non-appearance  at  the 
collieries.  When  I  have  heard  a  collier  say  on  a  Monday  that 
he  had  been  working  on  that  day,  T  used  to  be  surprised,  and  I 
concluded  he  was  accumulating  money. 

Many  of  the  colliers  are  extremely  lazy.  Some  will  not  work 
above  a  day  or  two  in  the  week.  This  happens  chiefly  when 
they  enjoy  pensions,  when  they  draw  their  rents,  and  when  they 
have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  coming  in  by  the  labour  of 
their  wives  and  children.  I  have  reason  to  believe  many  feign 
sickness  in  order  to  obtain  the  allowance  of  a  few  shillings  which 
is  obtained  from  benefit  societies,  and  to  indulge  in  idleness.  I 
have  been  asked  for  certificates  of  sickness,  where  I  could  not 
grant  thern.  I  have  known  these  people  to  spend  days  in  search 
of  charity  less  in  amount  than  they  could  have  made  by  labour 
in  one  day. 

Some  colliers  are  very  cruel  to  their  children.  Chastisement  is 
given  in  the  most  intemperate  manner.  Young  children  who 
refuse  to  work  in  the  collieries  are  severely  punished.  I  once  saw 
a  girl  about  ten  years  of  age  in  a  state  of  dreadful  terror  lest  her 
mother  would  get  hold  of  her.  She  had  gone  to  school  instead  of 
to  the  colliery.  The  mother  was  at  the  school-door  waiting  for 
her  child.  1  was  told  by  the  child  that  her  mother  beat  her,"and 
would  not  let  her  go  into  the  house  when  she  went  home  from 
school,  and  that  she  had  spent  several  nights  in  an  unfinished 
house  consisting  of  the  stone  walls  only.  This  was  not  denied  by 
the  mother,  who  pleaded  in  defence  that  the  girl  went  to  the 
school  instead  of  the  colliery. 
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Wives  are  sadly  maltreated.  Women  even  in  advanced  preg- 
nancy are  kicked  and  abused.  I  remember  I  attended  a  pregnant 
woman  who  was  kicked  in  the  abdomen  by  her  husband  There 
was  reason  to  fear  premature  labour  would  follow. 

I  attended  a  young  married  collier  under  disease  produced  by 
debauchery.  He  was  not  very  able  to  work,  but  I  have  seen  old 
men  much  worse  than  he  M-as  working  laboriously.  I  do  not 
think  he  worked  at  all  for  a  year  or  two.  The  wife  of  this  person 
was  a  remarkably  strong,  active,  and  cleanly  person.  She  worked 
tor  her  husband,  who  remained  at  home  or  sauntered  about.  She 
was,  I  am  sure,  more  mdustrious  than  any  man  in  the  colliery,  and 
1  have  heard  the  supermtendent  say  she  was  a  most  valuable  ser- 
vant. I  have  known  this  noble  woman,  after  a  day's  hard  toil  to 
be  grossly  assaulted  by  her  emaciated  but  savage  husband,  whom 
she  was  the  sole  means  of  maintaining. 

A  woman  in  a  state  of  advanced  pregnancy  received  a  blow 
from  something  falling  down  the  pit.  The  body  struck  her  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  A  compound  fracture  was  produced,  and  a 
portion  of  the  skull  was  so  considerably  depressed  that  I  could 
put  my  thumb  into  the  wound.  The  skull  was  trepanned;  labour 
came  on  in  a  few  days,  and  so  apprehensive  was  I  for  her  safety, 
that  I  did  not  leave  her  for  a  moment  till  she  was  delivered.  She 
ultimately  recovered ;  but  this  woman  went  down  to  the  colliery 
again,  and  I  heard  afterwards  that  she  was  frequently  maltreated 
by  her  dissipated  and  worthless  husband.  She  holds  her  life  by  a 
peculiarly  precarious  tenure,  and  I  strongly  enforced  this  upon  the 
husband. 

The  population  above  described  is  chiefly  Scotch.  The  hinds 
are  exclusively  Scotch,  and  in  general  belong  to  the  lowlands. 

The  day-labourers  are  also  chiefly  Scotch,  but  there  are  likewise 
a  good  many  Irish,  and  perhaps  a' few  English;  their  condition, 
however,  is  much  alike. 

The  colliers  are  chiefly  Scotch,  but  there  are  likewise  many 
north-country  Englishmen.  The  Englishmen  connected  with  the 
collieries  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Scotch.  They  arc  mucii 
cleaner  in  their  persons,  more  sober,  more  intelligent,  more  re- 
ligious, more  polite,  and  better  informed.  The  houses  of  the 
Englishmen  are  remarkably  clean  and  orderly. 

With  the  mass,  neither  the  pressing  examples  of  wretched 
destitution  in  old  age,  nor  of  decrepitude  from  accident,  or  help- 
lessness during  sickness,  or  miserable  mendicancy,  in  widowhood, 
or  the  frightful  condition  of  destitute  orphanage,  has  any  effect  in 
producing  frugality  or  forethought.  I  have  attended  men  dying 
under  severe  accidents,  and  on  those  occasions  I  have  seen  their 
wives  in  a  slate  of  intoxication.  When  the  man  has  died,  it  has  been 
the  occasion  of  increased  intoxication,  with  the  certainty  of  im- 
pending destitution  and  severe  suffering.  I  have  had  cases  where 
the  wife  has  injured  the  wounded  husband  by  falling  over  him  on 
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the  bed  when  she  has  come  in,  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Where 
there  has  been  forethought,  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  has  not 
arisen  from  any  such  warning,  which,  though  abundant,  is  evi- 
dently lost  upon  the  great  mass,  but  it  has  been  from  early  good 
training  or  education,  such  as  is  derived  from  respectable  parent- 
aae  Where  there  has  been  respectability  of  conduct,  there  has 
generally  been  also  respectable  parentage.  I  have  observed  in- 
stances of  very  respectable  men  having  superior  minds,  who  have 
arisen  out  of  bad  families,  but  the  contrary  is  the  general  rule. 
Neither  religious  instruction,  as  at  present  generally  dispensed, 
nor  school  education  alone  will  effectually  remove,  though  they 
may  diminish  improvidence:  it  is  early  training  and  religious 
instruction  carried  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  population,  that  will 
eradicate  vice.  There  is  much  book  education  amongst  the  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  collier  children  get  a  little  instruction,  but  it 
is  almost  of  no  avail.  All  the  instruction  they  get  is  neutralized 
when  they  return  home  ;  they  see  their  parents  tipple,  and  they, 
in  a  very  short  time,  learn  to  tipple  too;  they  see  their  parents 
quarrel  furiously ;  they  perhaps  see  their  father  beating  the 
mother,  and  she,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  throwing  things  at  him 
in  return  :  they  see  all  this,  and  in  their  turn  the  brothers  and 
sisters  practise  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Tranent,  and  indeed  all  the  collier  villages, 
saving  Huntlaw  and  some  parts  of  Prestonpans,  I  can  speak  with 
precision,  having  for  about  seven  years  been  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  almost  every  family  in  these  villages. 

Anterior  to  the  period  of  my  settling  in  Tranent,  I  had,  for  some 
years,  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  among  the  sick  of  the  poor 
population  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  thus  opportunities  of  observing 
the  destitution  of  that  town.    In  giving  an  account,  therefore,  of 
Tranent,  I  have  the  advantage  of  having  seen  destitution  elsewhere. 

A  very  great  amount  of  destitution  of  the  proper  means  of  sub- 
sistence exists  in  and  around  Tranent,  amongst  the  collier  and 
day-labouring  population.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
destitution  in  as  aggravated  forms  as  I  ever  witnessed  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  proportion  of  those 
families  suffering  greater  or  less  destitution,  to  those  enjoying 
comfort  and  plenty,  in  Tranent,  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  pro- 
portion of  the  poor  to  the  rich  in  Edinburgh.  A  glance  at  the 
town  bespeaks  the  misery  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  eye  of  the  passing  traveller  is  arrested  by  the  squalid 
wretchedness  of  the  place,  and  even  daily  observation  does  not 
altogether  remove  the  painful  impressions.  The  eye  even  of  those 
who  live  in  the  village,  and  are  familiarised  with  the  aspect  of 
filthy  streets,  impure  precincts,  drunken  men,  squalid  women 
and  children,  seeks  with  delight  the  open  fields  still  untainted  bv 
human  wretchedness. 

Those  who  experience  the  privations  of  destitution  form  a  varied 
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body  Some  are  reduced  by  dissipation,  some  by  laziness,  some 
by  0  d  age,  so>„e  by  acc.dents.  which  have  maimed  them  ;  ome 
by  disease  incident  to  their  employment ;  some  by  the  loss  of 
natural  protectors,  as  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ;  and  others  by 
the  desertion  of  husbands  and  of  fathers.  '^'i>  oy 

There  are  many  old  men  and  women,  the  latter  bein^  far  more 
numerous  ^vho  are  unable  to  work  at  remunerating  employment 
whose  only  regular  means  of  subsistence  are  derived  from  the 
parish.  Ihis  relief  is  usually  a  shilling  per  week;  sometimes  it  is 
increased  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  sometimes  to  two  shil- 
lings. 1  his  is  the  only  legal  provision  which  is  made  for  these 
people,  and  they  supply  themselves  with  a  home  and  with  food 
ni  the  best  way  they  can.  Such  persons  would  inevitably  die  of 
starvation,  or  perish  through  exposure,  did  not  benevolent  persons, 
to  whom  their  case  is  known,  and  neighbours,  generally  working 
people,  assist  them  with  money  and  food.  The  neighbours  •Gene- 
rally send  a  little  food,  and  with  other  casual  aid  of  this  nature,  the 
struggle  against  premature  death  is  still  maintained. 

The  children  of  day-labourers  are  much  wanting  in  a  sense  of 
filial  duty.  They  are  in  general  unwilling  to  support"their  parents ; 
often  leave  them,  go  to  a  distance,  and  are  not  again  heard  of. 

It  is  quite  common  for  collier  lads  who  are  the  sole  support  of 
helpless  parents  to  leave  them  without  any  intimation.  1  re- 
member an  old,  infirm,  and  dying  collier,  who  was  so  left.  His 
son  deserted  him  during  the  night.  The  poor  man  was  ordered 
out  of  the  house,  but  death,  within  a  few  days,  arrived  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferer,  before  the  order  could  be  enforced. 

The  old  men  who  are  so  situated  are  chiefly  decayed  day- 
labourers  and  journeymen  tradesmen,  few  colliers  living  to  old 
age;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  frugal  habits  on  their  part  could 
possibly  enable  them  to  avoid  comparative  want  in  their  old  age. 

The  old  women  are  the  widows  of  colliers,  day-labourers,  and 
journeymen,  and  even  of  master  tradespeople,  unmarried  women, 
who  have  been  unable  to  save  any  part  of  their  earnings,  and,  by 
reason  of  old  age,  unable  now  to  provide  for  their  subsistence. 

There  are  many  able-bodied  women  in  Tranent  who  have 
lost  their  husbands  by  disease  and  violence.  These  are  expected 
to  support  themselves.  If  they  have  children  at  tender  yeai's,  a 
small  allowance  is  made  for  them,  and  they  remain  with  their 
mother.  The  allowance  is  perhaps  about  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence per  week  for  each  child.  The  mothers  of  these  children  in 
general  go  to  work  in  the  collieries,  in  order  to  earn  money  to 
maintain  themselves  and  children,  for  the  allowance  made  by  the 
parish  for  the  children  will  not  sufEce  for  their  maintenance.  They 
may  earn  perhaps  8*.  or  10^.  a-week.  The  children  are  left  at 
home,  the  elder  taking  charge  of  the  younger,  for  which  task  they 
arc  often  quite  inadequate.  Accidents  are  constantly  befalling  chil- 
dren thus  neglected ;  and  I  have  been  called  to  several  who  were 
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severely  scalded,  and  to  others  who  have  been  so  severely  burnt  as 
to  die  shortly  afterwards.  These  poor  children  are  kept  in  the 
most  disgraceful  state  of  filth,  and,  in  short,  run  quite  wild.  Cats 
and  dogs  belonging  to  respectable  people  are  incomparably  more 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  look  infinitely  more  respectable. 

Many  families  experience  great  privations  even  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  in  the  following  manner : — The  father  of  a  family, 
while  yet  comparatively  a  young  man,  becomes  unfit  to  follow  his 
occupation  as  a  collier,  in  consequence  of  various  diseases  induced 
by  the  very  unwholesome  nature  of  his  occupation,  which  in  a 
great  many  instances  brings  on  premature  decay,  and  carries 
him  to  an  early  grave  :  or  in  consequence  of  serious  bodily 
injury,  inflicted  upon  him  by  machinery,  the  rending  of  ropes, 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  pit,  and  various  other  accidents, 
so  that  he  is  no  longer  enabled  to  maintain  himself  and 
family.  Many  men  are  thus  reduced  by  disease  and  accident ; 
but  so  slender  are  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  so  urgent  their 
distress,  that  many  of  them,  even  in  this  frail  state,  go  out  to  the 
colliery,  and  do  a  litde  work.  Some  who  do  this  are  fitter  for  a 
workhouse  than  for  the  violent  occupation  of  a  collier.  I  have 
known  men  so  situated  suffer  serious  injury  in  consequence.  I 
have  known  several  people  so  situated  work  occasionally  until 
within  a  day  or  two  of  their  death,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  lives  of  many  are  shortened  in  consequence. 

When  a  collier  is  thus  reduced  I  do  not  think  he  gets  any  relief 
from  the  parish  unless  he  is  very  ill  indeed.  His  chief  support  is 
a  small  sum  which  he  derives  from  a  benefit  society,  and  this  is 
continued  for  a  time  only.  During  the  first  few  weeks  he  gets  four 
or  five  shillings;  the  sum  is  then  reduced,  and  I  think  it  ceases 
altogether  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  December. 
To  have  the  benefit  of  this  society  he  would  require  to  join  ao-ain  • 
but  he  IS  prevented  doing  this,  as  none  are  admitted  as  meiSbers 
who  are  m  bad  health.  When  the  allowance  is  withdrawn  the 
family  becomes  destitute  indeed,  and  the  case  having  become  'thus 
urgent,  his  wife  leaves  her  domestic  duties,  her  husband  is  left 
alone  m  a  sick  bed,  to  minister  to  his  wants  himself,  the  children 
If  they  have  been  still  kept  at  school,  are  taken  from  it,  and  the 
family  goes  down  into  the  collieries  to  assist  in  procuring-  that 
subsistence  which  can  be  procured  in  no  other  manner 

Ihese  poor  men  generally  die  at  an  early  age,  and  ieave  fami 
hes  total  y  unprovided  for,  and  the  privatln^s  consequent  upon 
this^event  may  be  readily  conceived  from  what  has  been  already 

In  order  to  show  the  early  age  at  which  colliers  in  general  die 
I  shall  here  mention  one  of  the  results  of  a  statistical  inquirv 

collieis.    Ihis  inquiry  was  made  among  the  colliers  of  Pencait- 
aud  CO  l.ery,  and  illustrates,  in  a  particular  and  s  r  kh4  ml  e  - 
the  unwholesome  nature  of  their  occupation.  ^  mannei. 
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The  houses  inhabited  by  these  colliers  are  situated  in  a  healthy 
part  of  the  country,  on  soil  comparatively  dry  and  well  open  to 
ventilation.  The  parish  of  Pencailland,  in  the  statistical  account 
of  Scotland,  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  longevity.  The  men 
belonging  to  this  colliery  form  an  exception  to  the  great  and 
general  body  of  colliers,  for  they  are  remarkable  for  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  and  for  a  superior  tone  of  mind  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore exempt  from  many  sources  of  disease  to  which  other  colliers 
are  particularly  exposed,  hence  the  manifest  shortness  of  life  must 
be  greatly  owing  to  the  unwholesome  nature  of  their  occupation. 
The  aggregate  age  of  the  male  heads  of  35  colliers'  families  is 
1192  yearSj  which  gives  the  very  low  amount  of  34  years  only  for 
each  male  head  of  a  family.  The  ages  of  these  people  were  derived 
from  themselves. 

By  the  same  inquiry  it  appears,  that  a  great  many  of  these 
male  heads  of  families  are  in  bad  health,  suffer  from  difficulty  of 
breathing,  cough,  with  expectoration  of  a  black  colour  resembling 
ink,  and  are  affected  with  greater  or  less  emaciation. 

There  is  still  another  result  connected  with  this,  which,  as  it 
readily  permits  the  formation  of  some  idea  of  the  sufferings  of 
that  respectable  body  of  people,  I  will  add  likewise.  In  the  35 
families  already  referred  to,  and  taken  without  selection,  there  are 
no  less  than  ten  widows  or  nearly  one  in  every  three  families. 
In  that  society  where  it  is  usual  for  one-third  of  the  young  fami- 
lies to  be  deprived  of  their  fathers,  and  where  in  35  families  there 
are  ten  widows,  there  must  be  great  suffering,  and  it  can  require 
no  effort  to  suggest  to  the  mind  how  much  occasion  there  must 
be  for  some  hberal  and  permanent  relief  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  that  peo[)le. 

But  so  abject  is  poverty  elsewhere,  so  importunate  are  (he 
destitute  and  depraved  in  other  quarters,  that  those  people  who  are 
not  thought  to  be  in  distress,  have  no  exertions  made  in  their  be- 
half, and  receive  little  or  no  parish  assistance.  I  do  not  think  more 
than  five  shillings  per  week  of  parish  money  are  spent  upon  the 
whole  of  these  35  families. 

I  have  not  inquired  into  the  duration  of  life  among  (he  colliers 
of  other  places,  but  I  doubt  not  that  the  results  would  be  even 
worse;  for  superadded  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  occupation, 
which  is  common  more  or  less  to  all,  are  all  the  sources  of  disease 
incident  to  a  course  of  dissipation  the  most  complete  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  .  . 

The  ao-gregate  age  of  35  male  heads  of  farmer  families  living 
in  and  araund  Tranent,  and  taken  without  selection,  amounts  to 
1715  years.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  age  of 
each,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  computation  is 

correct.  •  ,1, 

Tlie  average  age  of  each  male  head  of  farmer  families  is  thus 
51  years  and  10  months.  This  affords  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  duration  of  the  life  of  colliers.    This  calculation  was  made 
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strictly  ill  the  manner  in  which  the  calculation  of  collier  life 

was  got  up.  •        1    X  (. 

Destitution  of  another  kind  is  experienced,  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  Tranent  and  the  several  villages  in  that  district.  1  his 
is  the  destitution  produced  by  drunkenness,  which  throws  its 
victim  into  privations  as  great  and  as  destructive  to  health  as  those 
produced  by  absolute  and  unprovoked  poverty.  Drunkenness 
causes  its  votary  to  be  deprived  of  the  usual  comforts  of  a  lionie, 
wiiich  are  so  essential  to  health.  He  is  deprived  of  the  advan- 
ta<^es  of  good  clothing,  and,  on  many  occasions,  of  food  to  supply 
his  wants.  But  the  want  of  food  is  not  so  much  experienced  by 
him  as  it  is  by  his  hungry  and  unsatisfied  children,  who  sufier 
(hat  actual  amount  of  destitution  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
is  generally  thought  to  be  incident  to  poverty  alone. 

Many  of  the  heads  of  collier  families,  male  and  female,  are 
most  abandoned  drunkards,  suffering  in  themselves  degradation 
and  many  forms  of  disease,  and  plunging  their  miserable  offspring 
into  abject  and  hopeless  destitution.  Many  of  them  get  drunk 
daily,  and  remain  in  that  condition  for  days  together.  This  con- 
tinuous intoxication  lakes  place  at  all  times  throughout  the  year, 
and  stops  only  when  the  funds  or  credit  are  brought  to  a  close. 
Saturday  night  usually  begins  the  orgies,  which  continue  uninter- 
rupted throughout  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  often  for  the  two 
next  days.  But  the  ordinary  drunkenness  is  greatly  increased  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Work  is  in  general  dropped  for  a 
fortnight,  and  the  whole  time  is  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery. 
Many  people,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  often  intoxi- 
cated, indulge  in  a  constant  practice  of  "  tippling,"  or  drinking 
whiskey  in  quantities  sufficient  to  excite,  but  not  to  intoxicate, 
which  drains  the  pocket  of  the  working  man,  and  undermines  his 
health. 

The  practice  of  drinking  whiskey  is  begun  at  a  very  early  age. 
Many  mothers  give  their  children  toddy, — a  compound  of  whiskey, 
warm  water  and  sugar, — as  soon  as  they  are  born.  Toddy  is, 
with  collier  women,  a  specific  for  "  gripes,"  and  indeed,  for  the 
great  majority  of  children's  diseases  and  complaints.  Nothing  is 
done  without  whiskey.  The  infant's  head,  the  moment  it  is  born, 
is  washed  with  whiskey  ; — as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cry,  toddy  is 
poured  down  its  throat.  At  weddings,  births,  christenings,  deaths, 
and  funerals,  whiskey  is  present  and  indispensable. 

Boys  and  girls  acquire  a  taste  for  this  deleterious  agent  when 
very  young,  and  I  have  known  boys  about  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  in  the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated  occasionally.  On  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  such  as  the  "  new  year,"  "  fair-day,"  it  is  com- 
mon for  boys  still  younger  to  get  intoxicated.  The  practice  tiius 
early  begun  is  not  unobserved  in  old  age.  Old  women,  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  drink  whiskey  till  they  cannot  speak  ;  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  several  old  women  have  fallen  into  the  tire 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  have  been  very  seriously  injured,  and 
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have  presented  sights  of  the  most  appalling  nature.  I  have  seen 
old  women  who.n  I  have  sent  for  whiskey  to  he  used  medicinally 
in  their  fam.hes,  return  m  a  state  of  intoxication,  having  themselves 
consumed  the  liquor.  Young  women  also  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion meet  with  such  accidents  :  several  young  women  were  burnt 
to  death  during  my  residence  in  Tranent. 

I  have  seen  an  infant  in  convulsions  from  the  exhibition  of 
Avhiskey  by  its  mother.    I  have  seen  a  man  so  convulsed,  after 
the  excessive  use  of  whiskey,  that  he  could  not  be  secured  from 
injury  by  violence,  though  restrained  by  several  men  besides  myself 
1  have  seen  apoplexy  so  produced  :    I  was  lately  called  to  a 
lodging-house  in  Tranent,  to  see  a  man  who  was  dead.    He  had 
Jiimped  into  a  cart  when  intoxicated,  and  when  the  cart  reached 
Iranent  it  was  found  that  he  was  dead.    During  the  time  I  lived 
there,  several  children  lost  their  lives  by  being  overlaid  by  their 
parents  when  in  a  state  of  gross  intoxication.     A  great  deal  of 
acute  disease  is  produced  by  whiskey  in  Tranent.  Inflammation 
of  stomach  and  Hver,  spasms  of  stomach,  and  a  variety  of  organic 
diseases  are  produced  by  this  dreadful  practice  ;  life  is  shortened  in 
many  instances,  and  families  are  left  Avithout  a  protector.  By  this 
course  of  dissipation,  all  the  evils  of  bad  example  ai  e  communicated 
to  the  young  ;  that  training  of  the  offspring  which  is  so  essential  to 
its  welfare,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  bestow,  is,  in  a 
vast  number  of  families,  totally  neglected,  and  the  consequences, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  dirty  irregular  habits  of  the  children, 
which  no  after  treatment  can  ever  obviate  or  remove.    With  age 
these  habits  become  confirmed,  and  the  same  example  is  con-  . 
tinued  from  generation  to  generation. 

Many  of  the  young  men  assemble  together,  become  disorderly, 
get  addicted  to  whiskey  and  cock-fighting,  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, violate  every  moral  laAV,  break  the  Sabbath,  and  generally 
become  profane.  The  girls  are  little  better;  in  many  instances 
they  early  lose  their  innocence,  and  become  the  mothers  of  natural 
child  ren.  I  have  known  girls  of  sixteen  years  of  age  to  be  the 
mothers  of  natural  children. 

I  have  now  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  febrile  disease  prevails 
in  and  around  Tranent.  I  have  pointed  out  many  circumstances 
connected  with  the  habitations,  the  structure  of  the  houses,  their 
internal  economy,  the  occupations,  condition,  and  habits  of  the 
working  population,  which  must  be  favourable  to  the  invasion  of 
disease.  I  have  shown  the  presence  of  vitiated  air  or  malaria,  the 
range  of  destitution,  provoked  and  unprovoked,  and  it  now  de- 
volves upon  me  to  say  what  are  the  forms  of  disease  which  are 
wont  to  be  produced  by  these  morbific  agencies. 

I  think  ihcse  unwholesome  circumstances,  for  the  most 
part,  act  thus.  They  assist  the  rise  and  progress  of  continued 
fisver;  they  induce  many  acute  diseases  of  the  stomach,  lungs, 
and  liver;  but  the  chief  mode  in  which  they  operate,  is  by  in- 
ducing a  general  bad  state  of  health.    Perhaps  for  every  one  that 
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suffers  acute  disease  two  have  their  general  heahh  impaired. 
The  forms  of  impaired  health,  which  most  commonly  ansa  in 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  operation  of  these  unAvholesome 
agencies,  are  irritable  habit  of  body,  pulmonary  consumption 
fistula,  indigestion,  or  dyspepsia,  general  debility,  often  connected 
with  organic  alterations  of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
bad  nnd  strumous  habit  of  body,  leading  to  psoas  and  lumbar 
abscess  and  disease  of  mesenteric  glands.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  or  all  of  the  unwholesome  circumstances  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  produce  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  febrile  diseases  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  Report  as  being  prevalent  inTranent. 

The  febrile  diseases  there  mentioned  are  continued  fever, 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
small-pox  is  commonly  produced  by  these  or  by  any  other  known 
e-xternal  agents,  contagion  by  contact  being  always  excepted.  I 
never  saw°above  one  case  of  small-pox  so  connected  in  its  origin 
with  an  external  cause,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  any  external 
circumstance  had  produced  it.  The  only  case  connected  in  such 
a  manner  with  an  external  agent,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
came  under  my  own  care,  and  was  published  in  my  work,  '  On 
the  Propagation  of  Contagious  Poisons  through  the  Atmosphere.' 
A  gravedigger  broke  open  a  coffin  unexpectedly,  effluvia  of  u 
very  offensive  character  arose,  he  became  ill  immediately,  went 
home,  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  an  eruption  made  its  appear- 
ance, having  the  characters  of  the  pustules  of  small-pox.  The 
body  emitting  the  effluvia  had  not  died  of  small-pox.  The  con- 
stitution of  tbe  man  seemed  to  have  been  poisoned,  for  the  pus- 
tules never  ripened,  were  flattish,  and  of  a  blackish  tinge.  This 
man  died.  There  had  been  no  small-pox  case  in  the  house  before, 
and  1  never  heard  that  any  one  of  the  family  was  seized  with  that 
disease  after  his  death.  I  never  knew  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
being  produced  by  external  circumstances,  except  contagion  by 
contact,  although  I  am  aware  that  they,  and  likewise  small-pox, 
are  freqitently  influenced  in  their  course  and  in  their  termination 
by  external  and  unwholesome  agencies. 

These  three  diseases  belong  to  the  class  of  diseases  termed 
exanthemata,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  certain 
well-known  features.  They  arise  under  circumstances  indicating 
no  constant  or  uniform  connexion  with  external  agencies  ;  they 
attack  in  general  only  once  in  a  lifetime  ;  they  are  marked 
with  eruptions  of  specific  and  uniform  characters,  and  they 
have,  but  more  particularly  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  their 
favourite  periods  of  life  for  attack,  more  than  those  diseases 
which  depend  entirely  on  external  causes.  These  diseases  arise 
.when  they  are  not  expected,  when  no  external  circumstances  can 
explain  their  occurrence  ;  and  no  measures  on  our  part,  such  as 
go  to  prevent  other  diseases,  have  the  least  effect  in  warding  off 
or  preventing  the  occurrence  of  these  disorders.  The  only  means 
by  which  immunity  can  be  obtained  is  by  inoculation  or  vaccina- 
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tion.  These  diseases  are  therefore  very  different  in  their  orio-in 
and  nature  from  most  other  diseases.  They  seem  to  aiise 
rom  sources  inherent  m  the  system,  apparently  little  influei.red 
by  external  circumstances,  perhaps  for  some  wise  purpose  in 
obedience  to  laws  as  cogent  as  that  which  regulates  our  growth 
or  decay.  Fever  makes  an  approach  to  these  diseases  in  some 
of  these  respects  :  it  seldom  attacks  the  same  person  more  than 
once,  and  few  instances  are  known  of  persons  sufferin<r  many 
attacks  of  this  disease  in  its  regular  forms ;  it  produces  on  many 
occasions  an  eruption  of  a  defined  and  uniform  character,  and  it's 
course  is  marked  with  greater  uniformity  as  to  periods  and  length 
of  duration  than  exists  in  diseases  dependent  on  external  circu°n- 
stances  alone.  These  facts  induced  Hildenbrand,  of  Vienna,  some 
time  ago,  and  Dr.  Roupell,  of  this  town,  more  recently,  to  main- 
tain that  continued  fever  is  an  exanthema,  like  small-pox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever. 

I  cannot  at  present  go  the  length  of  stating  my  belief  that  fever, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  an  exanthema.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  fever  of  this  country,  in  some  of  its  more  common  forms  at 
least,  is  an  exanthema,  or  something  very  near  it ;  and  my  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are  founded  on  those  characters  above  referred  to 
and  so  closely  resembling  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable 
features  of  the  species  of  that  class  of  disease.  This  opinion, 
founded  on  these  facts,  is  further  strengthened  by  a  circumstance 
of  which  I  have  fully  satisfied  myself,  viz.  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  fever  arises  do  not  in  general  indicate  such  a  uniform 
connexion  between  the  origin  and  exten.sion  of  the  disease  and 
unwholesome  external  agencies,  as  is  almost  invariably  found,  in 
relation  to  those  which  are  positively  known  to  arise  from  expo- 
sure to  external  circumstances.  I  know  of  cases  of  fever  arising 
where  there  are  no  external  circumstances  to  account  for  their 
occurrence,  and  I  doubt  not  such  cases  are  familiar  to  most  medical 
practitioners.  But  while  I  maintain  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
great  general  principle,  I  must  confess,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  occasions  when  there  exists  a  manifest  connexion  be- 
tween the  prevalence  of  fever  and  unwholesome  external  agents, 
such  as  malaria  or  vitiated  air  and  destitution, — a  connexion  not 
less  certain  and  obvious  than  that  which  exists  between  attacks  of 
inflammation  and  exposure  to  cold. 

Those  forms  and  cases  of  fever  arising  when  there  exist  no 
appreciable  unwholesome  external  agencies  adequate  to  their 
production,  1  would  consider  as  exantheniatous,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  an  exanthema.  Those  forms  and  cases  of  fever 
occurring  under  exposure  to  unwholesome  external  circumstances, 
such  as  malaria  and  destitution,  and  seeming  to  depend  upon 
these,  may  be  regarded  in  two  different  points  of  view.  They  may 
be  regarded  in  tlie  same  light  as  those  diseases  which  depend 
absolutely  or  entirely  on  external  circumstances,  such  as  catarrhs, 
rheumatism,  and  the  like,  in  short  as  accidental  diseases.  Or 
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if  we  can  suppose  that  an  exanthema  may  sometimes  be  affected 
n  its  developement  by  external  causes,  we  may  regard  these 
rases  and  forms  of  lever  as  still  exanthematous  likewise,  and  as 
beino-  produced  by  these  external  unwholesome  agencies,  acting 
as  e"  citing  causes  on  bodies  having  a  disposition  to  this  exan- 
thema.   I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  which  of  these  views 
is  the  most  iust.  I  am  satisfied  at  present  to  state  my  belief  that 
fever  in  some  forms  is  really  an  exanthema,  and  regulated  by  laws 
if  not  quite,  nearly  the  same  as  govern  the  origin  and  course  o 
small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  to  state  my  decided 
opinion,  that  some  cases  and  forms  of  fever  occurring  in  this 
country  are  so  intimately  connected  with  unwholesome  external 
agencies,  such  as  vitiated  air,  destitution,  and  its  attendants,  that 
these  cases  and  forms  of  fever  would  not  have  occurred  at  ail,  had 
these  and  like  unwholesome  agents  not  been  in  operation. 

It  has  been  remarked  here  that  no  efforts  on  our  part,  no  pre- 
cautions in  respect  to  external  unwholesome  agencies,  have  hitherto 
been  successful  in  extinguishing  the  exanthematous  diseases,  or 
even  in  protecting  persons  from  their  invasion  (if  inoculation 
be  excepted),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  sanitary  enactments 
will  be  more  successful  in  time  to  come.    Possibly  in  the  lapse  of 
ao-es  these  diseases  will  decline ;  a  period  will  doubtless  arrive 
wlien  they  will  have  a  termination  as  certainly  as  there  was  a  time 
when  they  had  a  beginning,  but  it  appears  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  penetration  to  lix  upon  that  epoch,  which  may  not, 
in  ail  probability,  arrive  until  a  great  internal  revolution  has  been 
accomplished  in  our  systems,  or  until  an  essential  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  nature  of  those  things  in  whose  sphere  we 
exist  two  possible  contingencies  over  which  human  means  can- 
not exercise  the  slightest  control. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  fever,  in  some  of  its  forms,  par- 
takes largely  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of 
the  exanthematous  diseases  ;  and  a  question  of  great  moment 
and  immense  practical  relations  now  arises,  viz.,  Does  lever  in 
these  forms  resemble  these  diseases  in  another  character,  and 
depend  upon  some  innate  and  hitherto  unexplored  disposition  in 
the  system,  acting  by  some  internal  law  or  laws  of  the  constitution, 
for  whose  operation  it  is  not  essentialy  necessary,  as  in  re>pect  to 
most  other  diseases,  that  there  should  be  present  external  circum- 
stances of  an  unwholesome  character  ? 

In  respect  to  fever  in  those  form.s  in  which  it  most  closely  re- 
sembles the  exanthemata,  I  think  analogy  and  several  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  fever  warrant  the  supposition  that  this 
character  is  possessed  by  it  also.  The  almost  constant  presence  of 
fever  among  mankind,  and  its  occasional  violence  and  general 
extension,  so  like,  in  these  respects,  the  career  of  small-pox  and 
measles  for  many  ages  past,  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
is  inseparable  from  our  present  situation. 

I  fear  that  fever  in  some  of  its  forms — its  more  exanthematous 
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forms— depends  upon  sources  within  the  system,  and  indenendent 
of  external  c.rcumstances,  even  the  pres'ence  'of  coma'ion  I 
fear  further  that  no  hun.an  means,  no  sanitary  enactments,  will 
ext.ngu.sh  fever  in  these  forms,  which  I  believe  will  continue  o 
prevail  mo.-e  or  less,  m  time  to  come,  even  where  a  pure  atmos- 
pheie  and  abundance  of  wholesome  food  are  supplied 

But  while  I  consider  that  human  precautions,  that  sanitary 
enactments,  will  fail  in  extinguishing  fever  in  these  forms,  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  truth,  that  sanitary  enactments  and  precautions 
in  respect  to  wholesome  air,  to  the  supply  of  food  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  the  better  construction  of  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  and  the  like,  will,  if  fully  carried  into  operation,  effectually 
check  the  career  of  fever  in  all  its  other  forms,  and  finally  extin- 
guish It,  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  fever  in  these  forms 
numerous  and  frequent  in  occurrence  as  they  are,  depend 
upon  certain  unwholesome  external  circumstances;  and  our 
daily  ex()erience  teaches,  that  with  the  removal  of  causes  their 
effects  cease. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  specify  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  forms  of  fever  prevail.  I  will  only  state  my  belief 
that  the  fever  which  prevails  in  this  country  among  the  comfort- 
able rural  population,  and  among  the  better  classes  inhabiting 
comfortable  houses  and  inhaling  a  tvholesome  atmosphere,  is 
chiefly  of  the  exanthematous  form,  while  the  fever  which  prevails 
in  the  densely-populated  towns  of  this  country,  among  the  lower 
and  destitute  classes  inhabiting  tenements  in  alleys,  closes,  lanes, 
and  the  like,  having  little  ventilation  and  surrounded  by  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  of  that  form,  of  that 
accidental  form,  which  results  from  the  operation  of  external 
causes,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  prevented. 

The  distinction  which  I  hope  I  have  established  is  miportant, 
and  will  doubtless  be  useful  in  enabling  us  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  good  which  sanitary  enactments  may  achieve. 
It  will  shoAv  that  there  certainly  exists  a  large  amount  of  fever 
which  may  be  overtaken  by  sanitary  measures  ;  and  by  showing 
that  there  is  an  amount  of  fever,  I  hope  small  in  proportion, 
which  there  is  reason  to  fear  will  continue  in  spite  of  our  best 
endeavours  for  its  suppression,  it  will  prevent  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment arising,  if,  after  sanitary  enactments  have  been  in 
active  operation,  fever  continues  to  prevail. 

Disappointment  will  certainly  arise  if  it  be  confidently  expected 
that  means  for  the  abatement  of  vitiated  air,  for  the  relief  of 
destitution,  and  the  like,  will  be  followed  by  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  fever;  for,  doubtless,  if  fever  in  some  of  its  forms  be  an 
exanthema,  and  arising  exclusively  through  the  operation  of  laws 
within  the  system,  that  disease  will  continue  to  appear  from  time 
to  time  possibly  for  ages,  and  certainly  till  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  within  the  luiman  system. 

Such  disappointment  is  hurtful,  as  it  shakes  the  opinion  of 
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many,  and  puts  a  powerful  weapon  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  estabUshment  of  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  pubHc  health,  and  should  certainly  be  avoided  in  future,  by 
expecting  not  the  entire  extinction,  but  only  the  diminution  and 
abatement,  of  fever,  which  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
exertions,  and  a  very  great  and  very  desirable  result  of  sanitary 
precautions. 

I  think  that  the  febrile  diseases  are  produced  by  conta<^ion 
much  less  frequently  than  is  generally  believed.  I  think  it  is 
possible  for  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  exanthematous  forms 
of  continued  fever  to  be  produced  by  contactual  contagion,  i,  e., 
by  contact  with  a  body  or  bodies  labouring  under  these  diseases. 
It  is  known  that  small-pox  is  communicable  in  this  way.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  very  many  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  these  diseases 
are  so  produced.  I  am  likewise  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  universal  belief  to  the  contrary,  and  a  mass  of  evidence  on 
the  other  side,  that  these  diseases  never  arise,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, from  atmospheric  contagion,  understood  as  an  at- 
mosphere holding  in  solution  the  specific  contagious  poisons  of 
these  diseases,  and  distinct  from  mere  vitiated  air,  or  air  tainted 
with  mere  impurities,  which  I  am  aware  not  only  often  exists, 
but  favours  the  rise  and  progress  of  fever  and  many  other  diseases. 
I  have  shown  in  my  work  on  the  propagation  of  contagious  poisons 
that  the  virus  of  these  diseases  is  not  diffused  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  least  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  the  production  of  these  exanthematous  diseases,  there  is,  as 
I  have  already  said,  some  peculiar  or  specific  force  in  operation, 
in  addition  to  mere  external  unwholesome  agencies.  In  a  few 
cases  the  specific  force  is  contactual  contagion,  but  in  the  great 
proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  that  agent  in  its  contactual  or  any  other  external  form.  I  am 
so  convinced  that  the  virus  of  these  diseases  does  not  act  exter- 
nally except  in  comparatively  few  cases,  that  I  will  continue  to 
maintain  this  opinion,  although  I  am  here  opposed  by  very  emi- 
nent members  of  the  profession.  Perhaps,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, this  force  is  some  law  of  the  system  by  which  these  morbid 
processes  are  set  up  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  possible  that  the  viri  may 
be  present  in  our  systems  even  in  the  foetal  state,  and  that  they  act, 
develope  themselves,  produce  their  respective  diseases,  and  pro- 
pagate themselves,  only  when  circumstances  concur  to  favour 
their  activity.  Worms  it  is  known  swarm  in  the  bodies  of  some 
people  when  their  health  is  out  of  order— wiien,  in  short,  the 
condition  of  the  body  favours  the  developement  and  growth  of 
these  parasites.  These  worms  are  peculiar  to  the  animal  machine  : 
they  are  not  earth-worms,  neither  do  they  live  in  vegetable  struc- 
ture:  it  would  appear  that  neither  these  animals  nor  their  ova 
are  introduced  into  the  system  from  Avithout,  but  that  they  belong 
to  It ;  and  It  IS  pretty  clear  that  if  they  belong  to  it,  their  ova 
must  have  been  present  in  our  systems  anterior  to  the  period  of 
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oni-  birth  ;  and  if  the  ova  of  worms  may  be  so  present,  it  will  ap- 
pear perhaps  possible  that  the  virus  or  the  minute  germs  of 
the  viii  of  the  exanthematous  diseases  may  have  been  present 
there  likewise.  Scrofula,  gout,  consumption,  mental  derangement, 
peculiar  dispositions  of  mind  and  body  have  descended  from 
parent  to  offspring,  and  the  seeds  of  these  diseases  and  dispositions 
could  only  have  been  received  anterior  to  birth.  Without  some 
such  explanation  as  this,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  account  for 
the  primary  causes  of  the  exanthematous  diseases. 

The  most  eminent  physicians  think  that  the  ordinary  range  of 
contagion  is  very  limited,  not  exceeding  a  few  feet.  How  then 
can  we  explain  the  occurrence  of  these  exanthemata  at  sea,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  land,  or  in  remote  districts  having  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  As  evidence  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  contagious  virus  remainglong  dormant  in  the  system,  I 
shall  here  mention  a  very  extraordinary  case.  A  child,  when 
about  six  months  old,  was  repeatedly  vaccinated,  but  in  vain. 
When  this  person  was  about  the  age  of  five  years,  vaccine 
vesicles  formed  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  vaccinated.  This 
case  excited  great  interest  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  it 
happened;  and  many  well  informed  people  were  satisfied  of  the 
vesicles  being  those  of  cow-pox.  I  have  examined  the  arm 
of  this  person^  and  the  cicatrices  are  very  complete.  Small-pox 
prevailed  in  the  family  lately,  and  he  Avas  almost  the  only  member 
who  escaped. 

.1  could  adduce  much  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Report  of  this  nature. 

It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  excessive  drunkenness  which 
exists  in  Tranent  and  the  neighbourhood,  among  the  labouring 
population,  is  the  frightful  source  of  much  immediate  disease  and 
of  destitution,  with  its  usual  attendants.  Theabatementof  this  vice 
is  therefore  most  desirable,  and  indeed  so  much  is  it  connected 
with  the  origin  of  destitution,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  fear, 
unless  it  can  be  checked,  that  every  means  which  wisdom  and  phi- 
lanthropy may  suggest  for  the  relief  of  destitution  will  prove  almost 
useless,  in  a  great  many  instances  at  least. 

The  abatement  and  suppression  of  this  vice  has,  I  regret  to  say, 
met  with  mucb  less  attention  than  its  importance  demands 
Comparatively  little  is  done  in  and  around  Tranent  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  evil.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  generally  dis- 
couraged, for  many  of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  population  never 
come  in  contact  with  those  who  are  qualified  to  reprove.  They 
do  not  go  to  church,  neither  are  they  visited  by  respectable 
people.  Even  where  there  is  an  infraction  of  the  peace,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  no  interference  is  made,  and  I  have  known 
tumults  and  assaults  to  take  place  among  drunken  people,  both 
in  and  out  of  doors,  and  no  cognizance  of  tlieui  has  been  taken 
by  the  authorities.  Scenes  of  the  most  open  and  disgraceful 
drunkenness  among  persons  of  both  sexes  are  of  constant  occur- 
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renceh.  Tranent,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  men  and  womeri 
fighting  in  the  public  streets,  and  desisting  only  after  they  had 
been  completely  worn  out  or  had  been  severely  wounded  ;  and  on 
these  occasions  no  interference  was  made  by  persons  in  authority. 
Such  scenes  as  these  are  common  even  on  the  sabbath. 

There  is  a  regular  constable  in  Tranent,  but  he  is  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace.  The  present  person  is 
superior  to  those  who  preceded  him,  who,  I  believe,  were  fright- 
ened to  be  seen  on  those  occasions,  and  avoided  them.  The  col- 
liers an<l  others  stand  in  no  awe  of  the  law.  They  engage  with 
the  utmost  fury,  totally  regardless  of  the  consequences,  knowing 
them  in  general  to  be  but  trifling,  in  as  far  at  least  as  punishment 
is  concerned.  I  have  seen  some  most  extensive  and  dangerous 
wounds  produced  by  striking  with  the  fist,  by  kicking  and  by 
various  instruments,  even  by  knives,  and  many  have  not  even  been 
noticed  by  the  constable.  Wounds  and  blows  are  so  common  and 
general  that  the  constable  on  many  occasions  is  not  informed 
of  their  occurrence.  Husbands  beat  and  kick  their  wives  in  the 
most  brutal  manner,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  lives,  and  no 
information  is  conveyed  to  the  constable.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  the  constable  is  informed,  and  if  the  case  seems  to  him 
sufficiently  important,  he  reports  it  to  the  sheriif,  who  may  or 
may  not  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made.  In  many  cases  where 
serious  wounds  have  been  perpetrated,  and  where  punishment 
would  be  both  well-merited  and  likewise  useful,  no  trial  takes 
place,  and  no  punishment  is  awarded.  In  proof  of  this  I  will 
add  the  following  case,  which  I  believe  I  myself  reported  to  the 
authorities  at  Haddington.  A  very  dissipated  young  man,  a 
butcher,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  or  excitement,  pursued  his 
brother  with  a  butcher's  knife  in  his  hand,  threatening  to  kill  him. 
The  result  was  a  wound  of  the  arm  of  the  person  pursued.  The 
wound  involved  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  arm,  integuments,  muscles, 
arteries;  in  sho.it  everything  down  to  the  very  bones.  The 
person  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  life  was  endangered,  and  it  be- 
came a  question  whether  or  not  amputation  would  be  necessary. 
No  investigation  took  place  in  this  case,  further  than  that  made 
])y  the  constable. 

Women  in  a  slate  of  intoxication,  which  will  scarcely  permit  of 
their  standing,  rail  and  scold  for  hours  in  the  public  streets,  and 
no  interference  is  made. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  almost  daily  practice  of  a  man  in 
Tranent,  in  a  state  of  gross  intoxication,  while  standing  at  his  door 
or  sitting  on  the  outside  of  the  window-sill,  to  curse  and  blas- 
pheme for  hours  together.  He  used  to  vociferate  to  his  wife  and 
tiaughters  the  most  indecent  and  obscene  language,  such  as  irright 
well  shock  even  the  most  profligate.  I  never  heard  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  put  down  this  nuisance. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  describe  the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
violence  which  prevail  in  Tranent ;  but  I  will  here  mention  that 
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^yere  a  person  to  walk  round  the  town  on  Saturday  night,  or  any 
time  on  Sunday  the  probabihty  is,  that  he  would  heai  the  sound, 
ol  discord,  and  the  vociferations  of  persons  struaglintr,  proceedincr 
A'om  ten  or  twenty  houses.  In  a  table  prepared  by  Mr  List" 
Superintendent  of  Police,  and  published  in  the  Statistical  Account 
ot  Scotland,  there  appear  only  three  cases  of  conviction  for  drunk- 
enness and  not,  for  the  borough  and  county  of  Haddington,  for 
one  entu-e  year,  1  believe  1836. 

I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  law  should  interfere  and 
punish  the  more  gross  cases  of  drunkenness,  perhaps  by  solitary 
confinement.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  made  punishable  for  persons 
to  be  seen  drunk  in  the  streets,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  severe  chastisement  should  be  devised  for  those  savages 
who  maltreat  their  wives  and  families.  Until  some  steps  of  this 
kind  are  adopted,  I  fear  drunkenness  will  continue  to  run  riot  in 
Tranent,  more  particularly  among  the  older  and  more  hardened 
offenders  ;  destitution  in  its  most  squalid  forms  will  meet  the  eye, 
and  multiply  disease  around,  even  though  more  ample  legal  pro- 
yision  were  made  for  the  poor,  though  soup  kitchens  were  erected 
in  every  house,  and  fever  hospitals  in  every  corner. 

Many  persons  in  and  around  Tranent  think  that  the  Temperance 
Societies  are  calculated  to  abate  this  evil,  and  many  individuals 
have  taken  the  pledge.  I  am  not,  however,  sanguine  in  expecta- 
tions of  very  great  good  from  this  source,  for  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  stand  in  most  need  of  this  check  are  the  last  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  because  many  who  do  take  it  disjoin  them- 
selves from  the  society,  being  unable  to  ^resist  temptation  and 
longer.  I  think  it  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  several  mo.st 
abandoned  characters  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  abstinence 
scheme,  and  are  now  respectable  members  of  society ;  and  I  may 
here  express  my  disapprobation  of  the  discouragements  which  the 
laudable  endeavours  of  the  humbler  classes,  in  furtherance  of 
sobriety,  have  met  with,  from  those  jolaced  above  them,  and  niy 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  persons  in  authority  watching  the  move- 
ments of  honest  people,  engaged  in  most  laudable  pursuits,  as 
they  would  the  manoeuvres  of  designing  and  wiclced  characters 
bent  on  the  violation  of  the  law.  The  secession  clergyman  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Temperance  Society  of  Tranent,  as 
well  as  in  other  projects  of  an  useful  tendency. 

The  relief  of  destitution  in  and  around  Tranent,  derived  from 
several  different  sources,  is  very  incomplete  and  inadequate. 
The  chief  source  of  relief  is  the  parish,  which  supplies  ])ecuniary 
aid  to  the  most  destitute  of  the  poor.  The  funds  made  available 
are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources  ;  viz.,  the  assessment  on  the 
land  and  houses,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  collected  at  the 
church  doors  on  Sundays.  The  annual  amount  of  relief  given  to 
the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Tranent  is  about  450^.,  and  of  this  15/. 
are  collected  at  the  church  doors ;  but  the  amount  given  to  each 
person  is  generally  only  l.y.  per  weekj  sometimes  as  much  as 
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Is.  &d.;  and  I  rather  think  on  some  occasions  the  allowance  is 
still  greater,  amounting  to  2s.,  or  even  a  little  more.  I  observe 
in  the  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Poor,  that  the 
lowest  rate  at  Tranent  is  1/.  6s.  per  annum.  The  number  of 
poor  to  whom  relief  is  given  in  Tranent  amounts  to  between  100 
and  1 10.  These  are  chiefly  old  men  and  women,  who  are  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves,  and  helpless  children,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  parents.  There  is,  I  believe,  some  difficulty  for 
poor  and  desejving  people  to  get  their  names  upon  the  poor  roll 
of  Tranent.  Apphcations  for  relief  are  considered  only  twice  in 
the  year,  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas.  Great  privation  is 
sometimes  experienced  by  deserving  people  before  their  applica- 
tions can  be  attended  to.  Larger  collections  would  be  made  at 
the  church  doors  for  the  poor,  did  there  not  exist  a  general  feeling 
that  these  go  merely  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  heritors. 

The  funds  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Tranent  and 
other  parishes  are  not  derived  from  the  assessment  of  the  heritors, 
or  from  the  plates  of  the  parish  church  only.  They  are  likewise 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  goods  and  furniture  of  the  paupers, 
at  their  death.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sale  brings  more 
money  to  the  parish  than  has  been  given  by  it  to  the  deceased 
pauper.  I  understand  an  attempt  is  now  making,  or  has  been 
lately  made,  in  the  parish  of  Tranent,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to 
appropriate  for  parish  purposes  the  collections  at  the  exten- 
sion church,  given  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  minister's 
stipend,  &c. 

Destitute  children,  who  have  lost  their  parents,  or  have  been 
deserted,  are  placed  by  the  parish  with  private  persons.  The  al- 
lowance is  very  trifling ;  not  more  than  will  afl^brd  the  child  the 
scantiest  sustenance.  T  have  known  several  so  placed.  They 
were  in  general  sickly,  and  looked  withered  as  it  were.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  were  in  general  ill  at- 
tended to.  The  women  usually  entrusted  with  their  care  did  not 
bear  the  best  character  for  such  a  trust. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  usual  to  provide  education  for  all  the  chil- 
dren who  are  in  destitute  circumstances,  or  even  for  the  orphans 
who  are  upon  the  parish  list.  I  rather  think  that  for  the  ma- 
jority of  such  children  no  education  whatever  is  provided.  I  per- 
ceive by  the  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  that  only  three 
children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  of  Tranent.  I 
have  known  many  destitute  children  spend  their  days  in  begging 
trom  house  to  house,  who  might  have  been  saved  from  ruin,  and 
might  have  become  respectable  members  of  society,  by  means  of 
proper  and  efficient  education.  I  could  give  many  instances  iu 
luustra  ion  of  the  above  positions,  but  the  following  case  will  give 
Ibirto  t?e  paHsV''^'"'"^  ^""^"^  bestowed  upon  orphans  charge- 
Some  years  ago,  perhaps  five  or  six,  a  collier  of  the  name  of 
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Banks  or  Boulks  was  poisoned  by  his  wife :  the  wife  was  tried  at 
Edinburgh,  found  guilty  and  hanged.  Three  children  were  thus 
orphanized — two  girls  and  a  boy.  I  do  not  remember  their  exact 
ages  at  the  time,  but  I  presume  they  ranged  from  eight  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  They  were  chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Tranent, 
and  were  placed  with  their  uncle,  who  kept  a  common  lodgmg- 
house  in  that  village,  frequented  by  the  very  lowest  of  society. 
The  two  oldest  children  got  employment  in  a  colliery,  and  the 
youngest,  a  girl,  spent  her  time  as  a  common  vagrant  about 
Tranent  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  that  lodging-house, 
scenes  the  most  destructive  to  innocence  were  constantly  to  be 
witnessed  ;  and  I  have  constantly  had  occasion  to  see  humanity  in 
that  house  in  its  lowest  and  most  horrid  phases. 

A  pious  lady  tried  to  educate  the  youngest  child,  but  it  was  in 
vain,  as  she  preferred  a  roving  life,  not  a  little  on  account  of  her 
good  success  in  begging ;  for  it  was  common  for  her  to  return 
home,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  literally  loaded  with  victuals, 
so  much  so,  that  she  proved,  no  doubt,  very  useful  to  the  house- 
hold generally.  If  children  so  situated  do  not  become  vicious  and 
abandoned,  it  will  not  be  from  the  want  of  an  atmosphere  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  depravity.  Vice  in  children  so  situated  must 
be  a  sickly  plant,  indeed,  that  will  not  flourish  in  such  a  hotbed — 
a  feeble  root  indeed,  that  will  not  strike  in  such  a  soil.  When 
children  so  placed  become  vicious  and  commit  crime,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  they  are  themselves  less  to  blame  than  those  who  possess 
the  power  to  amend  their  condition,  but  neglect  to  exercise  it. 

At  Martinmas,  1835,  there  were  on  the  poor  roll  of  Tranent 
110  names.  If  we  divide  the  sum  of  450Z.  paid  to  the  poor,  we 
shall  tind  that  the  ave;rage  amount  which  falls  to  each  name  is 
1*.  &^d.  per  week.  But  the  names  do  not  represent  single  indi- 
viduals only,  but  single  individuals  and  families.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, from  57  of  these  persons  being  widows,  that  there  were 
also  children.  In  one  case  the  name  represents  four  orphans. 
When  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  appear  that  the  sum 
of  450^,  is  divided  not  among  110  only,  but  among  many  more. 
I  am  unable,  from  want  of  data,  to  ascertain  the  exact  average 
amount  of  relief  given  to  each  ;  but  I  daresay,  including  lunatics, 
&c.,  it  does  not  exceed  9d.  per  week.    It  is  probably  much  less. 

In  addition  to  the  parochial  aid  which  is  afforded  by  the  parish 
of  Tranent,  a  great  deal  of  private  charity  is  dispensed.  Almost 
all  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  even  the  working  people, 
afford  some  relief  daily  to  the  numerous  beggars  who  crowd  the 
doors.  Assistance  is  given  to  those  who  are  thought  to  be  de- 
serving rather  than  to  others;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  assistance 
afforded  daily  to  improper  and  worthless  characters  is  very  con- 
siderable. Money,  or  clothes,  are  the  only  forms  of  assistance 
the  woithless  desire.  Bread  or  the  like  are  often  cast  away  or 
refused.     Money  is  soon  exchanged  for  whiskey.    This  assist- 
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ance  by  money  and  clothes  in  general  does  harm ;  intoxication 
and  quarrelling  are  the  common  results. 

There  are  very  few  families  of  wealth  around  Tranent.  One 
wealthy  family  is  very  charitable  to  the  poor.  Numbers  of  poor 
people  go  to  the  house  daily,  and  1  believe  few  return  without  aid 
of  some  kind  or  other.  Almost  all  people  in  Tranent  who  are  in 
more  than  ordinary  want  seek  assistance  from  that  family.  The 
head  of  this  family  is  not  the  chief  heritor  in  the  parish,  yet  I  am 
pretty  sure  the  amount  of  charity  dispensed  by  him  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  aggregate  charities  for  the  parish  of  all  the  other 
heritors.  Several  of  the  heritors  are  non-resident.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  great  deal  more  than  his  own  proportion  of  the 
necessary  assistance  falls  to  be  disbursed  by  one  heritor,  who,  in 
short,  dispenses  aid  which  should  be  afforded  by  others.  The 
family  alluded  to  proves  a  great  blessing  to  Tranent,  and  many 
of  my  patients  have  received  wine,  linen,  butcher's  meat,  and 
money,  which  could  not  have  been  easily  obtained  elsewhere.  I 
have  recommended  many  to  that  family  for  assistance,  and  in  no 
instance  was  aid  withheld. 

There  are  also  several  benevolent  individuals,  not  heritors,  in 
and  around  Tranent.  These  assist  with  money,  food,  and  clothes 
where  there  is  an  assurance  of  the  worthiness  of  the  object. 

For  several  winters  past  a  soup  kitchen  has  been  established  in 
Tranent  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  has  proved  most  beneficial, 
more  especially  when,  in  consequence  of  snow  being  upon  the 
ground,  many  families  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

This  form  of  relief  has  in  general  been  promoted  by  active  and 
benevolent  people  in  the  village,  and  the  expenses  defrayed  by 
contributions  voluntarily  made  by  the  heritors,  and  by  the  better 
classes.  On  all  occasions  the  door  of  the  kitchen  has  been 
crowded  with  persons  desiring  to  be  supplied,  and  the  allowance 
of  soup  has  been  uniformly  received  with  great  thankfulness. 

A  collection  is  made  once  a  year  at  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  supply  of  coals  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  assist! 
and  I  believe  the  heritors  in  general  contribute  for  this  purpose. 
The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  cart  the  coals  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor  free  of  expense.    The  allowance  to  each  family  is  about  a  ton. 

Ihere  is  m  Tranent  an  institution  called  Steiil's  Hospital.  It 
was  endowed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Steill.  He  left  property 
for  this  purpose  amounting  to  900/.  per  annum.  The  object  of 
this  charity  was,  I  believe,  to  maintain  and  educate  poor  children 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Tranent.  The  number  of  inmates 
does  not  exceed  ten;  viz.,  eight  boys  and  two  girls.  Connected 
with  this  institution  is  a  day  school,  attended  by  about  140  chil- 
dren Some  of  the  inmates  are  the  children  of  people  in  pretty 
good  circumstances,  and  many  of  the  day  scholars  are  the  chil- 
dren of  respectable  labourers  and  hinds  :  few  collier  children  attend. 

E  2 
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The  account  which  I  have  just  given  of  the  means  at  present 
in  use  for  the  rehef  of  destitution  in  Tranent  parish  includes  every- 
thing of  importance  that  occurs  to  me.  In  many  parishes  in  East 
Lothian  there  is  no  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  in 
some  the  allowance  made  to  the  poor  is  extremely  small,  so  low 
as  a  few  shillings  in  the  quarter.  In  those  parishes  where  there 
are  few  I'esident  gentry  and  farmers,  the  privations  of  the  poor  are 
extreme.  It  generally  happens  that  the  clergyman  endeavours  to 
procure  relief  from  the  parish,  but  he  seldom  ventures  to  propose 
more  than  a  shilling  per  week.  The  heritors  would  not  listen,  in 
general,  to  propositions  for  a  larger  sum. 

By  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  destitution  among 
the  labouring  population,  and  more  especially  that  great  portion 
of  it  produced  by  contingencies  incident  to  society  at  large,  by 
casualties  attendant  upon  their  pursuits,  and  to  diseases  provoked 
by  the  unwholesome  nature  of  their  occupation,  an  opinion  may 
be  formed  as  to  the  necessary  amount  of  relief.  The  amount  of 
relief  required  may  now  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  relief 
given.  The  amount  of  relief  given  in  the  parish  of  Tranent  is 
very  great,  and  perhaps  equals,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  which 
is  required.  But  notvvithstanding  this,  I  maintain  that  the  relief 
is  neither  so  uniform  nor  so  appropriated  as  to  overtake  all,  or 
anything  near  all,  that  destitution  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  provide  against. 

The  relief,  being  spread  over  an  immense  multitude,  is  given  to 
persons  totally  undeserving.  Being  distributed,  moreover,  in  such 
a  casual  and  desultory  manner,  it  proves  a  sufficient  and  uniform 
subsistence  to  none,  while  it  affords  to  many  just  sufficient  to 
make  them  less  dependent  on  their  own  steady  and  persevering 
industry,  and  thus  gives  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  occasional 
fits  of  dissipation.  The  same  amount  of  charity  which  is  at 
present  administered,  and  which  fails  to  supply  anything  like  that 
comfortable  subsistence  to  which  the  old,  the  helpless,  the  diseased, 
and  maimed  are  surely  entitled,  and  much  of  which  is  lavished 
upon  importunate,  abandoned,  and  able-bodied  vagrants,  would, 
if  collected  and  distributed  upon  proper  principles,  provide  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  really  deserving  poor,  and  alford  security 
against  starvation  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  such  as  should 
exist  in  a  great  and  Christian  land  like  Scotland.  But  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  infamous  from  rioting,  as  they  do  at 
present,  on  the  funds  which  should  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  truly  destitute  and  deserving. 

In  order  to  make  the  relief,  which  is  at  present  afiforded  part  y 
by  assessment  and  partly  by  voluntary  aid,  overtake  the  whole 
exigencies  of  the  parish,  it  would  be  necessary,  m  the  first  place, 
to  make  the  burden  uniform  and  regular,  and  this  would  be  best 
done,  I  presume,  by  an  assessment.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
great  body  of  the  parishioners  would  be  opposed  to  a  plan  which 
would  provide  comfortably  for  the  poor  at  no  more  expense  than 
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they  are  subject  (o  at  present.  1  am  aware  that  an  assessment 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  however  excellent,  would  be  most  un- 
palatable to  some  people ;  to  such  for  instance  (and  undoubtedly 
there  are  some)  as  afford  no  private  relief,  at  present,  under  any 
circumstances.  An  assessment  would  not  prove  to  them  a  sub- 
stitution of  one  tax  for  another,  as  it  would  to  the  more  charitable, 
but  it  would  be  an  imposition  of  a  tax  where  there  was  no  tax 
before.  Such  people  would,  doubtless,  oppose  themselves  to  any 
imposition  of  burdens,  but  in  a  case  like  the  present  the  urgent 
claims  of  many  destitute  and  helpless  beings  should  be  listened 
to,  rather  than  the  interested  opposition  of  avarice  and  illiberality. 

In  those  parishes  where  no  assessment  is  made  at  present,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  any  such  should  be  made.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  heritors  of  these  parishes  that  no  such  assessment 
should  be  made,  and  I  am  aware  that  in  this  opinion  they  are 
joined  by  some  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parishes.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  opinion  of  the  heritors  is  entitled  to  exclusive  con- 
sideration ;  they  are  interested  parties,  and  I  do  not  perceive  why 
in  this  case  persons  should  be  the  sole  judges,  or  judges  at  all, 
where  their  own  interest  and  funds  are  involved,  and  why  the 
principle  which  provides  against  such  a  contingency  should  be 
departed  from  on  this  occasion.  People  at  large  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fix  the  amount  and  number  of  the  taxes  they  shall  pay. 
These  taxes  are  imposed  for  state  purposes,  and  it  would  never 
answer  to  leave  them  to  the  impartiality  and  liberality  of  the  cora- 
nmnity.  The  provision  for  the  poor  is,  or  assuredly  ought  to  be, 
a  stale  object,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  state, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  subject  to  the  petty  influences  and  mo- 
tives likely  to  actuate  the  heritors  upon  whom  the  burden  directly 
falls.  As  British  subjects  the  poor  have  had  duties  to  perform  to 
the  state — they  have  paid  directly  and  indirectly  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  state — they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
state  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion  by  foreign  foes,  to  pro- 
tect against  internal  aggression,  to  fill  her  armies,  and  to  man  her 
navies.  He  who  refuses  to  serve  his  country  when  the  call  is 
made  by  the  state,  he  who  deserts  her  standard,  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment, and  surely  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  state  in  re- 
turn should  see  to  his  provision  should  destitution  overtake  him, 
and  not  leave  that  vital  measure  to  the  consideration  of  partial 
judges,  and  make  his  subsistence— his  very  life  bread,  dependent 
upon  the  uncertain  liberality  of  those  from  whose  pockets  that 
provision  is  to  be  made. 

I  will  here  give  two  cases  which  will  well  illustrate  the  evil 
operation  of  the  present  system  in  these  parishes,  and  prove  at 
once  the  solicitude  which  some  landlords  entertain  for  the  well- 
bemg  of  the  labourers  on  their  estates,  and  show  how  highly 

r'Ti  I  ^^^^  ''^''^^        ^  destitution  which  never  ceases, 

should  be  made  to  rest  upon  something  more  uniform  and  constant 
than  the  good-will  and  liberality  of  landed  proprietors. 
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Ill  a  parish  in  the  east  of  Scotland  where  no  assessment  is 
levied  for  the  lehef  of  the  poor,  the  exigencies  became  greater 
than  the  collections  at  the  church  could  meet.  The  parish  clerk 
by  order  of  the  clergyman,  wrote  to  one  of  the  heritors,  to  request 
the  contribution  of  1/.  sterling  towards  meeting  the  surplus  desti- 
tution, mentioning  that  if  this  were  acceded  to,  the  clergyman 
would  go  on  without  requesting  an  assessment.  The  heritor 
wfote  in  answer  that  he  was  highly  pleased  to  understand  the 
clergyman  proposed  avoiding  an  assessment,  and  promised  the 
contribution  of  11.,  specifying,  however,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
considered  an  annual  donation.  This  was  about  two  years  ao-o, 
and  although  applied  to  again  for  this  pittance,  the  11.  had  not 
been  received  by  the  parish  authorities  three  weeks  ago.  This 
heritor  draws  large  sums  annually  from  the  parish  in  question,  and 
is  non-resident. 

In  another  parish  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  likewise,  the  same 
circumstances  occurred.  The  clergyman  himself  wrote  to  the 
heritors  requesting  a  contribution,  and  among  others  to  a  very 
wealthy  individual.  This  person  made  no  reply.  Another  letter 
was  despatched  requesting  a  contribution  :  no  answer  was  granted. 
The  other  heritors  who  approved  of  the  minister's  request,  and 
were  willing  to  grant  the  desired  contribution,  were  displeased 
with  this  inattention.  A  meeting  of  the  heritors  was  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing,  but  the  heritor  who  had  not  found  it 
convenient  to  answer  the  letters  respecting  the  contribution,  made 
it  convenient  to  attend  the  meeting  in  order  to  oppose  an  assess- 
ment. He  offered  the  contribution  which  had  been  solicited,  but 
the  other  heritors  were  so  offended  with  his  conduct,  that  they 
opposed  his  wishes,  and  actually  levied  an  assessment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  just  to  state,  that  the  heritors  of  Scotland,  as  a  body, 
are  much  interested  in  the  poor. 

Besides  the  open  destitution  which  readily  meets  the  eye,  there 
is  another  form  of  privation  which  is  less  obtrusive,  and  is  borne  in 
.silence  by  a  most  deserving  and  respectable  class  of  individuals. 
These  people  have  in  general  been  well  doing  and  industrious 
farm  servants,  They  have  sufficient  pride  left  to  make  them  re- 
luctant to  seek,  perhaps  in  vain,  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  by 
the  parish,  to  make  ihem  unwilling  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the 
parish  clerk,  perchance  to  be  thought  and  treated  as  impostors, 
and  all  for  the  chance  of  getting  Is.  per  week. 

I  would  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  could 
be  conferred  on  Scotland,  could  a  system  of  better  regulated, 
more  uniform,  and  more  liberal  parochial  relief  be  adopted. 
Could  some  such  system  as  exists  in  England  be  adopted,  I  am 
sure  a  world  of  destitution  would  be  relieved,  many  respectable 
old  people,  at  present  in  the  deptn  of  privation,  would  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  comparative  comfort,  and  children, 
instead  of  becoming  vicious,  and  totally  abandoned  as  at  present, 
would  be  likely  to  turn  out  well,  and  to  become  respectable  and 
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useful  members  of  society.  Such  a  system  would  put  down  va- 
arancv  and  public  begging,  by  which  thousands  of  infamous  and 
Ivod^ie  characters  riot  in  dissipation  and  actual  extravagance, 
upon'lhe  means  which  would  go  a  great  way  to  bless  the  country 
with  the  happy  results  of  a  sufficient  and  well-regulated  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor.  ,  .  ■  ■  i  .i,-  i  i 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  precisely  on  what  principle  this  legal 
provision  should  be  made,  but  I  shall  here  state,  that  if  the  same 
amount  of  comfort  and  comparative  plenty  as  exists  among  the 
labouring  population  of  England  could  be  afforded— if  as  great  a 
freedom  from  open  wretchedness  in  the  public  streets  of  the  great 
towns  could  be  secured— if  asylums  could  be  formed  for  the  aged, 
the  sick,  the  destitute,  the  insane,  as  throughout  England— it 
a  check  could  be  put,  as  in  England,  to  public  begging,  an 
evil  which  multiplies  with  exertions  for  its  relief— if  all  or  most  ot 
these  great  ends  could  be  obtained  in  Scotland  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  poor-laws,  such  as  exists  in  England,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  some  such  system  be  soon  introduced  into 
Scotland,  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  noble  institutions  of 
that  land  whose  boast  and  glory  it  is  that  she  possesses  a  legal 
provision  for  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  her  chil- 
dren of  that  land  which  does  not  leave  to  voluntary  exertions  the 

education  of  her  children,  and  the  maintenance  of  her  church. 
Let  it  soon  be  her  boast,  likewise,  to  have  a  legal  provision  for  her 
poor,  and  let  her  no  longer  trust  to  voluntary  exertions  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  destitute  portion  of  her  population. 

There  are  six  classes  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide charitable  assistance,  and  for  whose  comfortable  maintenance 
and  well-being  the  present  means  in  use  are  totally  inadequate. 
These  classes  are  : — 

1st.  Children  at  tender  years,  who  by  reason  of  the  gross  and 
abandoned  drunkenness  of  their  parents,  are  almost  totally  neglected 
and  denied  the  proper  and  regular  means  of  subsistence. 

2nd.  Children  who  have  lost  their  fathers,  and  for  whose  sub- 
sistence the  mothers  are  compelled  to  work  out  of  doors,  and  to 
neglect  their  families. 

3rd.  Children  who  have  lost  both  father  and  mother,  and  who 
are  yet  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

4lh.  Those  comparatively  young  men  and  women,  who  by 
reason  of  disease  and  accidents  incident  to  their  occupation,  &c., 
are  unable  to  follow  their  usual  employment. 

5th.  Old  persons,  who  by  reason  of  old  age  and  its  attendant 
infirmities,  are  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

6th.  Maniacs,  and  idiots  for  whose  provision  relatives  are  un- 
able to  provide. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  persons  comprised  in  the 
1st  class,  T  shall  make  a  few  remarks.  These  unfortunate  persons 
under  the  present  system  are  not  regarded  as  objects  of  destitution. 
But  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  the  poor  creatures,  although 
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hv.ng  with  the,,-  parents  suffer  the  most  complete  destitution  that 
can  poss.bly  exist.    They  suffer  destitution"  not  merely  of  do 
W  "'erelyofthe  proper  means  of  subsistence, 

but  ^vhat  IS  worse,  they  are  exposed  to  destitution  of  all  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  and  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  calculated 
to  poison  every  good  principle  that  nature  in  her  unassisted  efforts 
may  put  forth.     Iheir  unfortunate  position  calls  loudly  for  some 
interference  in  order  to  remove  them  beyond  the  range  of  in- 
fluences of  the  most  noxious  character.    It  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  children,  who  are  inured  to  the  want  of  comforts  readily 
granted  to  the  horses  and  dogs  of  the  better  classes,  will  grow  up 
with  a  taste  for  cleanliness  and  order  ;  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  children  who  see  their  parents  oftener  drunk  than  sober,  will 
cherish  a  taste  for  sobriety.    Or  is  it  to  be  expected  that  children, 
who  see  their  parents  pilfer,  will  respect  the  property  of  others? 
that  hearing  their  parents  curse  and  blaspheme,  they  will  not  also 
become  profane?  that  seeing  their  parents  pursue  their  wicked 
courses,  altogether  regardless  of  consequences  to  health  and  future 
comfort,  they  will  cherish  wholesome  and  provident  habits?  that 
children,  in  short,  who  see  their  parents  openly  violating  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  can  possibly  become  good  members  of  society, 
good  husbands,  good  wives,  and  good  parents  ?    To  expect  such 
results  in  such  situations,  would  be  vain.    It  would  be  to  dis- 
regard the  experience  of  all  times  and  all  nations.  Degrada- 
tion, vice,  and  crime  are  as  surely  the  results  of  exposure  to  such 
influences,  as  the  melting  of  gold  and  silver  is  the  result  of  placing 
these  metals  in  the  furnace. 

Some  of  these  children  never  get  any  kind  of  education.  Three 
children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  of  Tranent. 
Some  it  is  true  are  sent  to  school,  but  the  system  of  education 
pursued  there  is  altogether  inadequate  to  secure  the  growth  of 
good  principles.    They  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet, 
and  perhaps  learn  to  read ;  but  they  return  home  in  the  after 
part  of  the  day,  and  have  set  before  them  lessons  of  immorality, 
drunkenness,  and  brutality— such  as  are  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  coming  before  their  eyes,  as  they  do, 
in  a  practical  form,  and  almost  inculcated  by  those  whose  example 
they  are  wont  on  all  occasions  to  follow.    There  is  little  en- 
couragement to  expect  that  the  sands  of  the  shore,  which  have 
become  dry  by  the  receding  of  the  tide,  will  remain  dry  when  the 
sea  shall  have  again  washed  over  them ;  and  there  is  as  little  en- 
couragement to  expect  that  the  few  and  faint  wholesome  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  minds  of  children  every  day  at  school  will  be 
continued,  and  influence  their  minds  and  conduct,  when  they,  like 
the  sands  of  the  shore,  shall  have  become  again  immersed  in  the 
tide,  not  indeed  of  ^vatel•,  but  of  that  profligacy  at  home  which  is 
sure  to  ingulf  them, 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  consideration  of  a  scheme  by 
which  these  children  should  be  taken  from  the  uniialural  parents. 
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and  removed  to  a  situatioa  where  their  education  might  be  con- 
ducted, so  as  to  become  a  permanent  blessmg,  rather  than  an 
useless  mockery,  as  it  is  in  many  cases  at  present.  Some  such 
scheme  would,  doubtless,  save  from  perdition  thousands  ot  human 
beings,  would  greatly  diminish  crime,  poverty,  destitution,  disease, 
and  even  death  itself. 

With  respect  to  individuals  of  the  second  class,  I  would  re- 
commend, where  the  mother  is  a  respectable  and  sober  person, 
that  the  child  should  be  left  in  her  charge ;  that  a  sufficient 
allowance  should  be  made  to  support  the  child,  and  that  the 
mother  should  be  provided  with  some  employment  at  home,  by 
which  she  might  be  enabled  to  provide,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  her  maintenance.  But  where  the  mother  is  drunken, 
children  so  situated  should  be  put  under  other  management, 
perhaps  in  a  workhouse. 

Children  belonging  to  the  third  class,  including  those  already 
mentioned  as  being  ill  attended  to,  should  be  put  under  judicious 
management,  either  in  private  houses  or  in  workhouses. 

Persons  who  by  reason  of  old  age  are  in  destitute  circumstances, 
might  be  treated  in  two  difFerent  ways.  They  might  be  allowed 
a  proper  and  reasonable  sum  for  their  maintenance  in  their  own 
houses;  but  this  sum  would  require  to  be  very  considerably 
greater  than  is  given  at  present.  This  plan  would  suit  respect- 
able people,  who  would  not^d'iaabuse  their  liberty  or  their  means, 
and  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  them  in  general.  But  for  the 
dissipated  and  worthless,  a  workhovise  should  be  provided,  and 
likewise  for  those  who  have  no  friends  to  take  care  of  them. 

For  persons  belonging  to  the  fifth  class,  some  provision  is  cer- 
tainly due  :  they  have  claims  for  rehef  sanctioned  by  the  Bible. 
1'hey  have  become  disabled  in  employments  essential  to  the 
existence  and  comfort  of  their  countrymen ;  and  surely  those 
persons  who  suffer  bodily  injury  in  providing  essential  comforts 
for  their  countrymen,  are  not  less  deserving  of  assistance  than  the 
soldier  who  gets  wounded  m  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country. 
A  great  number  of  persons  in  and  around  Tranent  are  unfit  to 
follow  their  usual  occupation  on  account  of  bodily  injuries  by  ac- 
cidents, and  of  disease  caused  by  their  occupation. 

These  might  be  placed  in  a  workhouse,  and  made  to  work  at 
some  light  and  easy  occupation.  Although  unable  to  follow  their 
original  avocation,  many  of  them  are  able  for  some  more  gentle 
and  easy  employment ;  and  in  this  way  they  might  defray  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  Where  workhouses 
cannot  be  established,  and  where  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to 
enter  them,  perhaps  a  moderate  allowance  of  money  might  be 
made,  in  order  to  assist  the  pauper's  efforts  for  subsistence. 

In  and  around  Tranent  there  are  many  insane  persons.  There 
are  about  twenty  idiots  in  the  parish  of  Tranent.  The  relatives  of 
many  of  these  are  very  unable  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  I 
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Deranged  persons,  who  are  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others 
should  be  provided  for,  and  put  under  restraint.  Two  individuals 
are  thus  provided  for  by  the  parish  of  Tranent.  But  I  know  of 
one  person  who  is  not  thus  provided  for:  she  is  a  young  woman- 
she  lives  with  her  mother,  an  old  widow.  She  is  iry  A 
confined  m  a  dark  closet ;  I  believe  she  is  completelv  naked  :  has 
no  bed,  save  a  little  straw,  and  has  no  bed  clolhes.  She  roar.s  like 
aw.ld  beast;  1  have  heard  her ;  she  tears  everything  that  comes 
in  her  way.  She  tore  with  her  leeth  a  strait-waistcoat  in  which 
she  was  once  restrained.  She  lives  like  a  hog;  and  her  dark 
closet  IS  cleaned  out  during  the  night  that  the  neighbours  may 
not  be  horrified  by  the  sight.  The  parish  authorities  have  failed 
to  send  this  person  to  an  asylum,  although  solicited  by  the  mother 
a  poor  but  most  respectable  person.  The  heritors,  I  beheve,  allow 
Is.  bd.  per  week  for  the  maintenance  of  this  object. 

The  result  of  the  education  in  the  parish  of  Tranent  proves 
that  the  present  system  is  very  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  viz.,  the  enabling  man  the  better  to  discharc^e  tiiose 
duties  which  are  the  chief  end  of  his  creation,  and  whTle  in  his 
mortal  situation,  to  discharge  his  duties  to  his  neighbour  and  him- 
self. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  population  of 
Tranent  and  many  other  places  similarly  situated,  has  led  to  the 
conviction  on  my  part  that  the  improvement  of  the  intellect  and 
the  acquisition  of  worldly  knowledge  are  of  themselves  inade- 
quate to  achieve  the  ends  of  education,  and  that  for  these  objects 
to  be  useful  to  any  very  considerable  extent,  there  must  be  con- 
joined some  tuition  of  the  heart,— some  effort  to  impress  on  the 
juvenile  mind  a  deep  and  ever  actuating  obligation  to  serve  God. 
-Examples  of  the  failure  of  mere  Iherary  education,  such  as  is 
given  in  the  schools  of  Tranent,  are  not  wanting.  The  experience 
of  one  of  the  principal  institutions  in  Edinburgh  attests  this  state- 
ment.   The  best  education  of  the  kind  was  given  in  that  in- 
stitution, but  it  nevertheless  appeared  that  many,  nay  a  large 
proportion,  of  the  young  men  who  left  did  not  do  well.    On  the 
contrary,  1  have  heard  it  said  by  persons  qualified  to  judge  on  the 
question,  that  they  would  have  made  better  members  of  society 
had  they  been  brought  up  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
honest  though  poor  parents.    Jn  this  school  exclusive  attention 
was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  (he  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  boys,  from  a  want  of  general  training  and 
cultivation  of  the  heart,  were  remarkable  for  rudeness,  insolence, 
want  of  respect,  and  of  that  forbearance  which  is  so  essential  to 
our  happy  intercourse  with  the  world. 

A  reformation  has  taken  place  in  this  school.  More  atlention 
has  been  paid  to  training,  &c.,  and  the  youths  now  become  better 
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apprentices,  and  more  respectable  and  more  flourishing  members 

of  the  community.  ,  ,  t      i      r  .u^ 

I  have  examined  some  of  the  schools  around  London  for  the 
education  and  training  of  pauper  children,  and    confess  it  to  be 
mv  opinion  that  the  system  pursued  in  these  schools  must  give 
a  child  advantages  of  the  last  importance,  which  are  not  at  all 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  Tranent,  and  that  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  form  good  habits  from  the  latter.    I  have  examined  the 
School  of  Industry  at  Norwood  for  pauper  children,  and  likewise_ 
the  school  at  Little  Chelsea  in  connexion  with  the  workhouse  ot 
St  George's  Hanover  Square,  and  I  consider  them  to  be  most 
admirable  institutions.    The  children  at  these  schools  were  on 
the  whole  much  cleaner  than  the  children  in  the  parish-schools  ol 
Tranent.    The  girls  particularly  struck  my  attention.  Then- 
clothes  were  clean,  in  good  repair,  their  heads  in  good  order,  no 
vermin,  and  no  skin  diseases  so  common  in  Scotland.    They  are 
taught  to  be  industrious  and  useful.    I  saw  them  reading  aloud 
religious  books,  washing,  ironing,  and  engaged  in  various  useful 
pursuits.    At  Little  Chelsea,  the  boys  were  under  very  correct 
but  not  oppressive  discipline  ;  they  were  acquainted  with  their 
Bibles  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  they  knew  their  catechism  most 
correctly.    I  heard  them  sing  in  good  time  several  sacred  tunes 
in  which  their  hearts  appeared  to  sympathise.    They  were  re- 
spectful and  attentive  to  a  degree  I  never  saw  approached  in  any 
of  the  schools  in  or  around  Tranent. 

Such  schools  as  these  would  prove  decided  blessings  to  a  popu- 
lation such  as  that  of  Tranent.  Were  they  in  operation  there,  I 
feel  assured  there  would  be  less  drunkenness,  wretchedness,  and 
suffering.    I  think  they  would  entirely  change  the  face  of  society. 

If  such  schools  could  not  be  established  in  situations  like 
Tranent,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  graft  upon  the  present 
establishments  the  general  training  and  other  features  of  the 
schools  I  have  examined  here. 

On  account  of  the  closeness,  filth,  and  many  other  obvious 
circumstances  connected  with  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  on 
account  of  the  want  of  proper  attendance  and  many  necessaries, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  establish  hospitals  in  East  Lothian 
for  fever  and  small-pox  cases,  &c.  The  extension  of  these 
diseases  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  be  much  favoured  by  those 
in  health  living  and  sleeping  with  those  ill  of  these  complaints, 
and  on  this  account  likewise  such  hospitals  would  be  verv  useful. 
There  might  be  separate  wards  for  the  two  different  diseases. 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  inconvenience  arise  from  the  want  of  an 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  such  cases.  Persons  so  afflicted  have 
been  deserted  by  their  relatives,  and  left  to  struggle  with  disea.se 
and  with  want;  and  notwithstanding  great  exertions  on  my  part  to 
procure  attendance,  none  has  been  obtained. 

I  think  a  small  hospital  might  be  provided  in  Tranent  at  verv 
little  expense,  and  if  properly  conducted,  1  have  no  doubt  persons 
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afflicted  with  fevers  and  small-pox  would  readily  avail  themselves 

There  existed  great  objections  to  entering  the  hospital  at  Tra 
nent  which  was  established  for  the  reception  of  choli  a  pat  cuts 

bo  h  bvihe  ""^f -anagLentof  that  institution; 

both  by  the  nurses  and  others,  to  account  for  that;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  It  incompetent  medical  men  and  ungual  fied 
nurses  are  placed  m  charge  of  any  fever  hospital  whichVay  be 
estabhshed  that  l.ke  objections  will  again  arise,  and  interfere  lith 
Us  beneficial  operation.  If  such  an  hospital  be  established,  and 
most  sincere  y  do  I  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case,  I  would  re- 
spec  fully  submit  that  Dr.  Young,  my  successor,  is  well  qualified 
tor  Its  medical  charge.  ^ 

I  think  it  would  likeM'ise  be  well  to  establish  a  fever  hospital  in 
Haddington  and  Dunbar.  ^ 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  establish  a  system  of  thorough 
cleansing  and  whitewashing  the  habitations  of  the  poor  These 
processes  should  be  performed  at  least  once  in  the  half-year  • 
and  as  the  poor  themselves  are  in  general  too  indifferent  to  attend 
to  this  matter,  the  cleansmg  and  whitewashing  should  be  done  by 
persons  authorized  for  the  purpose,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
petent judges. 

A  great  step  towards  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the 
workmg  classes,  towards  improving  their  habits  and  health,  would 
be  attained  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  being  secured  in  the 
different  villages  around  Tranent.  Water  should  be'supplied  in  the 
villages  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  wherever  that  is  practicable. 

The  health  of  Tranent  and  the  neighbouring  villages  would  be 
much  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  body  of 
scavengers.  Their  services  would  be  much  prized  by  all  the 
better  classes. 

Lodging-houses  for  vagrants  and  trampers  should  be  placed 
under  some  regulations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  crowding 
of  many  persons  together,  and  to  secure  cleanliness  as  far  as  that 
is  practicable. 

Drains  should  be  made  in  all  the  villages  of  East  Lothian,  and 
covered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine  effluvia.  Water-courses, 
where  they  exist,  should  be  improved;  and  where  none  exist, 
they  should  be  formed. 

In  addition  to  such  regulations  as  those  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  exist  many  circumstances  and 
practices  in  connexion  with  the  labouring  population  of  Tranent 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  which,  though  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  productive  of  febrile  disease,  yet  as  leading  to  vice  and 
destitution — as  leading  to  bodily  sufferings,  to  disease,  and  the  loss 
of  life,  are  fitting  subjects  for  remark  in  a  report  of  this  nature. 

There  exist  in  Tranent  parish  many  public-houses,  forty  in 
number,  to  which  great  numbers  of  the  dissipated  of  both  sexes 
resort,  at  almost  all  hours.    Some  of  these  houses  are  very  dis- 
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orderly,  and  admit  boys  of  comparatively  tender  yeais.  Theie 
are  twenty-six  public-houses  in  the  village  of  Tranent,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  are  more  than  six  bakers'  shops.  People  are  en- 
couraged to  frequent  these  houses  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  when 
uo  money  could  be  obtained  by  the  keepers  of  these  public- 
houses  from  their  customers,  for  him  to  receive  clothes  and 
furniture  in  payment.  For  practices  of  this  nature  it  appears  de- 
sirable that  some  remedy  should  be  devised.  I  have  heard  that 
the  value  of  the  whiskey  supplied  every  week  to  the  parish  ot  Ira- 
nent  by  one  distillery  in' the  neighbourhood,  is  about  100^.  sterling. 

There  exists  in  many  collieries  foul  air,  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantity,  which  proves  the  source  of  considerable  danger  to  life, 
and  of  disease  among  the  colliers.  This  is  chiefly  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  will  not  support  respiration.  On  one  occasion,  about 
four  years  ago,  several  men  were  nearly  suffocated  in  Penston 
colliery;  and  during  the  past  spring,  so  great  was  the  amount  of 
noxious  gas  in  another  colliery,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  men  applied  to  me  for  the  relief  of  disease  produced  by  that 
agent.  They  complained  of  pain  of  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  cough,  and  in  some  instances  partial  inflammation  supervened. 
I  think  these  ailments  on  the  whole  are  very  much  calculated  to 
.shorten  life.  The  colliers  informed  me  at  the  time  that  a  candle 
would  sometimes  not  burn  where  and  when  they  were  working ; 
and  they  thought  it  possible  that  some  means  might  be  devised  in 
the  way  of  more  thorough  ventilation  for  the  abatement  of  the  evil. 
The  employer  of  these  people  is  a  most  kind  and  liberal  gentleman, 
and  is  most  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  workmen. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  some  measures  for  the 
abatement  of  this  evil. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  provision  were  made  for 
excluding  stone  and  coal  dust  from  the  lungs  of  miners.  I  think 
such  a  provision  might  be  obtained.  Were  that  object  effected 
much  health  and  many  lives  would  be  preserved. 

Accidents  happening  among  the  workpeople  in  collieries  around 
Tranent  are  a  fruitful  source  of  distress  and  privation  in  that 
neighbourhood.  A  week  seldom  passes  without  some  serious 
accident  occurring  in  one  or  other  of  the  collieries,  and  several 
persons  are  killed  or  die  in  consequence  of  accidents  every  vear. 
These  accidents  arise  from  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  fall  of  coal  before  the  collier,  has  time  to  draw 
back,  and  the  rending  of  ropes.  I  feel  this  to  be  an  important 
subject,  but  one  on  which  1  will  not  at  present  say  much. 

1  think  all  serious  accidents  occurring  in  collieries  and  other 
great  works  should  be  inquired  into.  Where  life  is  lost,  a  thorough 
investigation  should  take  place,  and  when  parties  are  in  lault  they 
.should  be  exposed  and  punished  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence,  or  carelessness,  or  inefficiency  of  apparatus. 

There  arc  no  coroners  in  Scotland,  biit  there  ought  to  be,  as  in 
England  and  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  violent  death. 
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Besides  this,  I  think  it  would  be  well,  and  only  what  is  due  to 
he  protection  o  the  people  engaged  in  such  works,  that  all 
colhenes  should  be  inspected  eccasionally  by  persons  appointed 
by  Government,  and  their  condition  as  to  efficiency  and  o  her 
respects  duly  reported.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  not  less  than  fifty 
people  under  my  care,  and  connected  with  collieries,  lost  their 
lives  in  consequence  of  accidents  occurring  in  these  works  around 
Iranent  and  I  do  not  remember  that  an  investigation  was  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  more  than  one  instance. 

There  exists  a  common  practice  of  employing  children  at  tender 
years  in  the  collieries  around  Tranent.  They  are  sent  down  the 
pit  as  soon  as  they  are  able  for  any  considerable  exertion.  Many 
are  employed  at  the  age  of  seven  and  eight,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  some  younger.  They,  for  the  most  part,  assist  the  parents  : 
sometimes  they  are  hired  by  strangers,  who,  of  course,  will  make 
the  most  of  them.  They  are  employed  for  carrying  the  coals 
which  the  adult  hews  out.  In  that  instance,  I  believe,  they  are 
called  "  bearers."  They  likewise  shove  the  waggon  loaded  with 
coal  from  the  place  where  the  adult  is  working  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  and  return  it  when  emptied;  and  are  then  called 
"  putters."  These  children  work,  1  beheve,  for  ten  and  twelve 
hours  at  a  time.  Some  work  during  day,  some  at  night,  accord- 
ing as  they  belong  to  the  day  or  the  night  "  shift." 

The  education  of  these  children  is  sadly  neglected.  Their 
growth  and  health  are  much  injured,  and  many  die  in  consequence 
before  arriving  at  manhood. 

Children  to  a  collier,  when  above  the  years  of  infancy,  prove  no 
burden:  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  source  of  profit.  It  often 
happens  that  a  few  young  children  support  their  parents,  who  are 
too  dissipated  and  lazy  to  work  ;  and  it  is  quite  common  for  them, 
by  their  exertions,  to  prove  the  sole  support  of  parents  who  are 
unable  to  work,  in  consequence  of  disease  and  bodily  injuries  ;  and 
thus  it  appears  that  these  poor  and  unfortunate  children,  by  dint 
of  exertions  beyond  their  strength,  and  which  send  them  to  an 
early  grave,  afford  that  relief  which  should  be  granted  by  the 
powerful  and  affluent  of  the  land,  and  administer  that  succour 
which  the  rich  withhold. 

These  poor  children  present  little  of  the  boyancy  of  youth,  seem 
even  comparatively  care-worn,  and  are  often  so  little  and  so  stunted 
as  to  appear  younger  than  they  are. 

This  system  should  be  put  down.  It  fosters  a  race  of  beings, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  almost  total  want  of  education,  early 
familiarity  with  vice,  and  precocious  adoption  of  the  habits  of 
men,  are  little  gifted  with  the  better  qualities  of  the  species. 
Vice,  destitution,  insensibility  to  comfort,  and  almost  a  savage 
state,  are  the  results  of  this  pernicious  system.  When  arrived  at 
manhood,  many  of  these  persons  are  most  abandoned. 

Mothers  work  in  the  collieries  and  neglect  their  oflfepring. 
Even  infants  are  left  at  home  in  charge  of  girls,  perhaps  only  five 
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or  six  years  old,  hired  for  the  purpose.    This  practice  should  be 
discouraged  for  obvious  reasons.  ,     ,     ,         p  , 

There  are  very  few  parishes  in  Scotland  where  a  fixed  sum  is 
ffiven  for  medical  attendance  on  the  poor.  The  poor  in  general 
leek  assistance  where  thev  can  get  it,  and  on  many  occasions  go 
without  it  altogether.  When  a  case  of  urgent  distress  occurs,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  sometimes  requests  a  medical  gentleman  to 
see  it,  and  payment  is  made  from  the  parish  funds.  Ihis  is^a 
very  inefficient  way  of  providing  medical  assistance.  People  who 
are  very  ill  sometimes  die  without  assistance.  Some  clergymen  treat 
cases  themselves,  and  the  consequences  may  be  readily  conceived. 
Moreover,  when  assistance  is  procured,  it  frequently  happens  that 
it  comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  The  minister  may  be  from 
home,  or  engaged,  and  may  not  at  the  time  consider  the  matter  ot 
such  importance  as  to  require  immediate  attention.  Some  clergy- 
men are  very  attentive  to  the  poor.  A  great  deal  of  this  evil 
would  be  pi-evented  were  parish  surgeons  appointed  throughout 
Scotland.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  immediate  adoption 
of  this  step  ;  it  would  save  the  lives  of  many  persons,  and  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  thousands. 

Durin«^  the  time  1  lived  at  Tranent,  I  received  a  small  annual 
salary  for  attendance  on  the  poor  of  the  parish.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  many  parishes  so  liberal  as  to  afford  the  poor 
the  right  of  medical  advice. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  enactments  should  be  made,  in 
order  to  permit  persons  in  authority,  such  as  sheriffs  or  surveyors 
of  roads,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  accommodations  of  the  working 
classes.  Houses  which  are  at  present  unfit  for  the  habitation  ot 
human  beings  should  be  altered,  or  put  into  proper  repair.  Houses 
which  may  be  built  in  future  should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to 
injure  the  health  of  those  who  may  inhabit  them,  and  should  not 
be  so  crowded  together  so  as  to  prevent  due  ventilation.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  compel  people  to  inhabit  good  houses,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  prevent  coalmasters  putting  their  work- 
people into  apartments  unfit  for  human  habitations.  It  is  the 
practice  for  persons  who  rent  collieries  to  supply  houses  for  theii" 
workpeople.  In  general  these  houses  are  very  bad  indeed ;  some 
are  most  wretched  and  uncomfortable.  In  some  collieries  they 
are  worse  than  in  others.  The  worst  houses  of  the  kind,  I  think, 
are  at  Westpans — a  village  in  the  parish  of  Inveresk.  The 
houses  are  inhabited  by  the  colliers  of  Preston-grange  colliery. 
Some  of  them  are  pretty  fair,  but  some  are  most  miserable,  and, 
as  a  medical  man,  I  say  unfit  for  human  habitations.  Some  of 
the  apartments  inhabited  by  collier  families  are  almost  altogether 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  I  am  sure  the  roof  of 
some  of  these  apartments  is  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
outside.  I  rather  think  these  apartments  were  originally  cellars, 
or  some  such  offices.  A  few  steps  lead  down  to  one  of  these 
apartments,  and  of  course  the  rain  finds  its  way  down  also.  There 
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is  one  near  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  has  been  made  bv  ro 
moving  the  earth,  and  forms  an  inclined  plane.    tToso  aLrt" 
nients  are,  of  course  i  1  adapted  for  light  and  ventilation  The 

To~  tLT'''  '''''''  ^^^^^^^-^  consEbleTm! 
piovements.    The  houses  belonging  to  Tranent  collierv  are  in 

general  superior.    The  manager  of^his  work  is  a  liberaT-mTnd  d 
man  and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
working  people.    But  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  the  accon 
moda.ion  made  for  the  working  people,  and  to  "make  some  pro- 
vision for  securing  their  comfort.  P 

There  are  several  tenements  in  Tranent  which  are  in  ruins  • 
partial  falls  of  the  roofs  and  walls  take  place  occasionallv,  g  "at I' 
to  he  danger  of  the  inhabitants  who  may  be  passing.  Near  one 
of  the  main  streets  in  Tranent  there  stands  a  gable  end  of  a  house  • 
It  IS  cal  ed  he  «  pudding  tower."  It  threafens  to  fall,  which  i[ 
will  certainly  do  some  day  when  time  has  worked  a  little  longer 
Ihese  tenements  belong  to  persons  who,  by  reason  of  indifference' 
poverty,  or  otherwise,  will  neither  repair  them  nor  pull  them 
down.  Round  the  "  pudding  tower"  is  about  an  acre  of  ground 
lying  waste,  which  might  by  cultivation  produce  many  bolls  of 
potatoes  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  People  in  Tranent,  for  the 
most  part,  do  with  their  houses  as  they  please,  totally  regardless 
of  public  weal  or  the  comfort  of  their  neighbours.  Houses  are 
built  m  the  most  irregular  manner;  some  seem  as  if  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  or  left  there  by  chance  or  accident  It 
is  highly  desirable,  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabit'ants, 
that  such  grievances  should  be  prevented  for  the  future. 

The  system  of  paying  wages  admits,  I  believe,  of'  great  im- 
provement.  In  extensive  works  much  good  would  accrue  from 
paying  work-people  singly,  and  not  in  numbers,  as  is  generally 
practised,  and  likewise,  where  practicable,  at  a  distance  from 
pubHc  houses. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  S.  Scott  Alison,  M.D. 


Note. — Since  some  copies  of  this  Report  were  circulated,  several  clergymen  and 
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with  which  he  has  read  my  Report.  He  says, — "It  presents  a  striking  picture,  but 
too  sadly  true,  of  the  squalid  poverty  and  wretchedness  resulting  from  the  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  irreligion  and  intemperance."  1  have  likewise  received  com- 
munications from  medical  gentlemen ;  one  from  that  illustrious  philanthropist, 
Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  who  thought  so  "very  highly  of  it,"  that  lie  did  me  the 
honour  to  request  my  permission  to  read  some  extracts  from  it  to  the  British 
Association  at  Glasgow. 

Feb,  6, 1841.  S.  Scott  Amson. 
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